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EUGENE THAYEB. 


We have to break the sad news to our readers of the 
death, by suicide, of Eugene Thayer, at Burlington, Vt., 
on Thursday, June 27th. 

He has been a regular contributor to The Etude for 
the past two years. He gave to the young teacher, 
through these contributions, the experience of a life of 
great activity. They were, perhaps, more read and appre¬ 
ciated than any other writings in the journal. In this 
issue appears one of the last things he-wrote, which will 
be read at this time with double interest. Dr. Thayer’s 
brain has been diseased for some timer We have recently 
received some letters from him that certainly tend to 
strengthen this idea. The circumstances, sad as they 
are, have ah interest to the profession of music, and we 
here give" some facts which have been gathered princi¬ 
pally from the Burlington'Free Press 

Dr. Thayer was born in Mendon, Mass., and was 
about fifty years old. He began the study of the piano 
at twelve years, under the tuition of Mr.. Edward Cum¬ 
mings. Later, feeling a decided preference for the organ, 
he began studying that instrument with John E. Paine, 
also taking up musical theory. During the years 1866- 
67 he went to Berlin, Germany, completing his studies 
with Haupt and Wieprecht. He was one of the six 
organists selected to inaugurate the great organ at Music 
Hall, Boston. He played in the principal towns of Ger¬ 
many and England, with memorable and historic success. 
He has been in New York nearly eight years, until re¬ 
cently organist of Dr. John Hail’s church, on Fifth 
avenue. 

He leaves a wife, two daughters and a son. 

Dr. Thayer had been subject to fits of melancholy^ 
—which had grown upon him, and he had suffered quite 
severely Of late. Some time before he .came to Burling¬ 
ton he had, been bothered by insomnia,aggravated by 
repairs to the boil'er directly under his flat.'His despond¬ 
ency was farther increased by the w;et weather, and he 
was irritable to all save his wife. He was abatracted to 
a noticeable degree. - 

He ate a very slight breakfast on the morning of the 
suicide, after which lie went out- for a walk, remarking 
that he would see a physician, in hopes of getting relief. 
Mrs. T hayer afterward went out and met him on the 
street and they walked home together. At the door of 
their room in the hotel he stopped and asked her if she 
was going out again. She replied that she would re¬ 
main there, whereupon he went away abruptly without 
saying anything farther, and she sat down and read for 
* some time. ' After about half an hour she got up, won¬ 
dering if he had gone to the school at the Howard Re¬ 


lief-building, where two pupils were waiting for him at 
the time. She went to the ladies’ toilet room, and upon 
opening the door was horrified to find her husband lying 
upon the floor dead| with the, revolver still in his right 
hand. A box of cartridges lay npon a stand near by. 

He had purchased the revolver only an hour previous 
to the suicide in one of the city hardware stores. While 
purchasing he joked with the clerk, and acted in a per¬ 
fectly rational manner. After talking for some time he 
started for the door, as if he decided not to purchase, 
but the shopkeeper offered further inducements in way 
of price, and he finally purchased the deadly instrument. 
Mr. Thayer was at Burlington to assist Mr. W. H. Sher¬ 
wood in his summer music school. The school had 
opened the very day of the tragedy. 

w. h. Sherwood’s tribute. 

A great musician, a good man and a most faithful and 
enthusiastic teacher is no more! Dr. Eugene Thayer 
was one of the most active and useful, as well as one of 
the very greatest organists and musicians this country 
has ever seen. His splendid grasp of the great works of 
Bach and Handel; the grandeur, virility, beauty and 
reverence of his interpretations, and his astounding vir¬ 
tuosity upon the organ, as the writer remembers them a 
few years ago, have seldom had an equal anywhere. He 
has composed quite recently, among other works, a con¬ 
cert fugue for the organ that shows both his great learn¬ 
ing and his genial temperament and musical feeling. 

His love-of music, combined with a deep sympathy 
and fellow-feeling with young students, rendered him 
not only a teacher but a friend, whose valued instruction 
was given with an enthusiasm and a generous freedom— 
always in excess of anythiiig^promised—and in a way 
that mere dollars andljents can never purchase. 

As a friend the writer feels that he never had a truer 
one. He was steadfast and courageous in expressing 
and maintaining his opinions and convictions, whether 
it were policy or not so to do. When we consider the 
unselfishness and steadfastness of character in this man 
and his great genius and learning in his profession, we 
can the better comprehend why he should work as he 
did for art’s own sake and its noble influence npon man 
kind, rather than for any pecuniary advantage or self- 
aggrandizement. Dr. Thayer’s home life was singularly 
child-like and happy. The writer, who has frequently 
been their guest, formerly in Boston, and of late years 
in New York, never saw a cloud upon the mntnal 
affection and sympathy between husband and wife or 
parents and children. Of these the youngest is a bright, 
active and intelligent boy of 11, the next a sweet-tern 
pered, happy girl of 16, the oldest a talented and dutiful 
daughter of 18. The latter inherits in a marked degree 
her father’s musical genius. 


[For The Etude.] 

BBIEF HINTS AT ODD TIMES. 


BY EUGENE THAYER.' 


f‘ To the Maiden.” 

A pretty love song, 
and concerp sing) 
ble pieeefbr reca 


NEW MUSIC. 

So 


y Jos. H. Chapek. 
eserving the attention of parlor 
'after would find it an adi 


imira- 


for Male Voices, by E. Caten- 


Three Four-part Son; 
husen. 

1. Zephyrs Through the Tree-tops Streaming, 
bie Far-c 


2. The Far-off Brook that Glistened. 

8. I Hear a Brook that Rushes. 

These are all excellent pieces, well written, beautifu 
in melody and harmony, and are 1 to be recommended to 
all male quartette or chorus organizations. They are not 
too difficult, and will be enjoyable for practice and effec¬ 
tive for concert purposes. 


.It is, perhaps, impossible to give rules how to produce 
effect with music.— E. T. A. Hoffmann. 


The Proverbs of Musicorum Doctorem, The Son of Hard 
Work, of the Kingdom of Manhattan. 

Chapter Ten. 

1. Seest thou a pupil who chooseth the best teacher, 
he shall later gather much glory and dollars. 

2. The teacher who howleth and sputtereth shall, per- 
adventure, think he doeth great things, but he shall not 
be able to prove it. 

3. The pupil who dareth not to spendJhis money for 
his education, doth yet expect much income, but it shall 
not come nigh him. 

4. The pupil who practiceth fast getteth on the wrong 
track; afterwards he hath to run the whole train back 
and 8witch on the main line. 

6. The young man who irieth to make a name by 
cheap compositions, always maketh it; but it stieketh 
like unto pitch, and he is fain to be white again. 

6. He that maketh haste to escape his hard study shall 
escape it, and everything else with it; he getteth only a 
hard time instead. 

7. He who waiteth for all his difficulties to pass by 
mast needs be a patient man; even as the fool who tar¬ 
ried at the river until all the water ran by. 

Chapter Eleven. 

8. Be not envious of the new teacher who cometh 

like a whirlwind ; after a brief season his voice shall no 
more be heard In the land. * 

9. My son, despise not small things, if they be good ; 
a good gavotte is better than a poor sonata. 

10. Put not your trust in too majjy-exercises, for they 
shall snrely bring your nerves to grief and your stomach 
to dyspepsia. 

11. The wise student riseth betimes in the morning and 
taketh a walk ; but the foolish student sitteth up late at 
night, and drinketh wine and smoketh Havanas. 

12. Put not your' trust in new methods ; for of a ver¬ 
ity thou shalt be swindled. • 

13. The~young man delighteth the seminary girls with 
his brown mustache ; but the veteran teacher getteth on 
better at the commencement exercises. 

14. Give your*teacher a three months’ trial; if you see 
no progress, then silently steal away— 

- Chapter Twelve .: 

16. My son, if charlatans entice thee with patent 
methods, consent thou not; at the last you"will have: no 
money, but much experience. 

16. The wise student resteth every half hour i his 

practice, bqt the foolish keepeth straight on .until he 
getteth the piano-player’s cramp". . raraHragaj 

17. He who dependeth bn exercises, getteth the agile 
finger; but music shall not fill his soul. 

18. The cheap piano costeth little; but it shall endu 
only for a season. 

19. The reed organ is neither great nor perfect; but 
violets may be as desirable as sunflowers. 

20. The weak student will do it to-morrow; the wise 
one beginneth to-day. 

21. Do thy study in the youthful day, thy pec^rmance 
in thy full strength, and in the latter time teach it all to 
the youth round about thee." 
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* THIETEEHTH AOTUA1 MEETISB 


Music Teachers' National Association, 

PHILADELPHIA, JULY 2p, 3 d, 4th and 5th. 


When Mr. Massah Warner promised the members of 
the M. T. N. A., last Bummer, in Chicago, that they would 
get a warm reception in Philadelphia, he spoke the truth 
in more ways than one. 

The general good fellowship that prevailed at the 
Banquet at the Continental Hotel, Tuesday evening, 
July 2d, supplied enough caloric to float any two organ¬ 
izations the size of the M. T. N. A.; but Old Sol was 
determined not to be distanced, so, in company with that 
distinguished but disagreeable gentleman General Hu 
midity, he gave us an atmosphere of the color and con¬ 
sistency of a Russian vapor bath on the occasion of the 
13th annual meeting at the Academy of Music in this 
city. 

A fair-sized audience greeted Thomas A’Backet, Jr., 
of the Executive Committee, when he introduced the 
President of Common Council, William M. Smith, who 
made a very happy speech of welcome. 

William F. Meath, of Fort Wayne, Ind., the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association, followed with his annual address, 
the„mp8t salient point of which was his consideration of 
the expense of the orchestral concerts for the Associa¬ 
tion meetings. Mr. Otto Peppercorn, of Denver, of¬ 
fered a resolution for the appointment of a committee 
to carry out a plan in relation to this problem. This 
committee was subsequently appointed .-and consists of 
Charles N. Landon, of Claverack, N. x., Rudolph De 
Roode, of Lexington, and Willard Burr, of Boston. 

The committee appointed to consider other parts of 
the President’s address consists of Henry Harding, of 
Freehold, N. J., Max Leckner, Indianapolis, and J. H. 
Hahn, of Detroit. 

Mr. Edward Chadfield, after the Secretary’s report 
and the reports of Vice-President and Delegates had 
been read, discussed * 4 National Associations and their 
Duties.” Mr. Chadfield, who is the Delegate and Sec¬ 
retary of the National Society of Professional Musicians 
of England, made some very appropriate and telling 
points in his speech, and he was warmly applauded at its 
conclusion. Mr. E. M. Bowman, President of the Col¬ 
lege of Musicians, responded to Mr. Chadfield and re¬ 
turned the thanks of the Association for the expression 
of good-will and fellowship Mr. Chadfield had mani¬ 
fested in his remarks. Mr. John Towers, of Manchester, 
England, also made an address. 

Wednesday afternoon opened with a concert, in which 
Miss Lucie E. Mawson and Miss Louise Veiing, pianists, 
New York, and Mr. William Courtney, tenor, New York, 
participated. 

Miss Mawson played Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue in D minor and Brahms’ Variations and Fugue 
on a theme of Handel’ s op. 24. Miss Mawson, who is 
a resident of this city, is consequently no stranger to our 
concert goers. Since her return, however, from Berlin, 
where she studied with Raif, her progress has been most 
manifest. 

Her style is lucid, pure and unaffected, characterized 
by intellectuality and great repose, her touch is clear 
• and - crystalline, and, although she lacks on the emotional 
and musical side, it is admirably compensated by a 
mental balance and dignity that is quite refreshing after 
hearing so many players of the volcanic school. 

A greater contrast could not well be imagined to Miss 
Mawson than Miss Veiing. Indeed, so utterly opposite 
to each other in style are they, that comparison would 
not only be invidious, but also impossible. Miss Veiing 
is brimming over with a great natural piano talent. 
“Jihe-was made,” as one critic at the concert remarked, 
“ for the piano.” 1 

Her performance of the Chopin E flat Polonaise was 
perhaps unsteady v butit was full of life, color "ind va¬ 
riety. Her toueh is extremely musical and sympathetic, 
and if she could have bridled her impetuosity Mendels- 
‘ Bohri’B'Gapriccid' in F aharp minor would not have been 
played at such a headlong tempo.. 

Mr. Courtney went on the stage without a rehearsal, 
and only that the accompanist was Mr. A’Becket, things 
might have come, to grief. Mr. Courtney sang a very 
prettysong of-George Chadwick’s,. “ Before the Dawn,” 
in his well-known manner, and was well received. 

At the conclusion of the reports of the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent on nominations, which followed the concert, the 
subject of .‘‘Teaching and Teaching Reforms” was 
very ably discussed in a symposium consisting in the 
pianoforte department of A R. Parsons, New York ; 
0. Sternberg, j.Atlanta, Ga.; Arthur Foote, Boston, 
Mass.; E. B. Story, Northampton, Mass.; and* in the 
organ department' by A. W, Borst of Philadelphia, and 
H, C. Farnum of Springfield, O. The whole discussion 
will be in Thk Etude, and is begun in this issue. 


The numerous pearls of wit and wisdom that fell from 
the lips of these earnest and accomplished gentlemen 
are too numerous to record in a mere passing r6sum6; 
suffice to say that methods past, present and future were 
discussed thoroughly and ably. 

The organ concert at the First New Jerusalem Church, 
22d and Chestnut streets, would have been a greater 
success ,if the weather had not been so oppressive, the 
church so crowded and hot, and, to tell the truth, the 
programme offering ‘so little variety. An organ concert 
is not, as a rule, palatable to the general public, but 
even here, before an audience of musicians, it palled. 
J. Benton Tipton took Mr. David Wood’s place at the 
organ, Mr. Wood being prevented from appearing by 
illness. Mr. Tipton played numbers by Silas and Smart 
and W. T. Best. 

Messrs. J. F. Donahpe, of Boston, and W. Edward 
Mulligan, of New York, also dis play ed their mastery of 
the king of instruments in their various selections. 

: Mrs. Marie Nassau, soprano, sang songs by Schubert 
and Mendelssohn in a not particularly sympathetic style. 

Ernst R. Kroeger’s piano quartette, played , by the 
composer and Messrs. Hille, Schmidt and Hennig, is a 
smoothly written, easy-flowing melodious work, not striv¬ 
ing after great depth or originality, but graceful and 
pleasing withal. The first movement appears to be the 
best. We predict a great future for Mr. Kroeger. 

Johann Beck, the Beethoven from Cleveland, played 
a very pretty romanze for violin, by Ad. M. Foerster, 
that capital composer of Pittsburgh. 

The general effect, however, of the concert was de¬ 
pressing, partially due, perhaps, to the poorly lighted 
auditorium. 

Thursday morning, July 4th, opened very dark and 
threatening. The Academy was very well filled, how¬ 
ever, to listen to a series of very interesting essays on 
Vocal Culture, in which Wm. Courtney, New York, 
Chas. Abercrombie, Chicago, John Tower, Manchester, 
England, Frederic Root and Wm. Tomlins, both of Chi¬ 
cago, took part. 

This was followed by an Interesting essay on “ British 
Music Schools,” by'Dr. Campbell, of the Normal Col¬ 
lege of the Blind; London, England. 

The Chamber Concert in the afternoon was a delight¬ 
ful treat, the duo playing of Messrs. Henry G. Andress 
and Armin W. Doerner, of Cincinnati, deserving nothing 
but the highest praise. The two pianists in their selec¬ 
tions made an almost perfect ensemble, playing with 
delicacy, precision .and expression. The Raff Gavotte 
and Musette was faultlessly delivered. Miss Mary Buck- 
ley, a contralto of Detroit, also made a very favorable 
impression in a group of songs by Wilson G. Smith, 
Macfarlane and Cowen. 

Essays and Discussions in the Theory Department fol¬ 
lowed, Dr. H. A. Clarke, Philadelphia, an H. C. Mac- 
Dougall, Providence, R. I., participating. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of offi¬ 
cers, and for once perfect harmony reigned among 
musicians. The ticket was voted unanimously, and is as 
follows: President, Albert R. Parsons, of New York; 
Secretary, H. S. Perkins, of Chicago; Treasurer, ■ W> 
H. Dana, of Warren, O.; Executive Committee: J. H. 
Hahn, A. A. Stanley and E. H. Pease. Programme 
Committee; Calixa Lavallee, Wilson G. Smith and Dr. F. 
Ziegfeld. Auditing Committee: F. A. Parker, Charles 
W. Landon and F. A. Webb. Committee on Examina¬ 
tion of American Compositions: Arthur Foote, Ad. M. 
Foerster, August Hyllested and A. I. Epstein. Church 
Music Committee: F. D. Rice, H. B. Roney and Sum¬ 
ner Salter. 

Detroit is to be the place of the next meeting. 

-The choice of the above gentlemen is most felicitous, Mr. 
Albert R. Parsons, the President, being one of the fore¬ 
most thinkers of American musicians—a gentleman of 
culture, and also possessing a sound head, jplear judg¬ 
ment and more than eminently fitted to guide the Asso¬ 
ciation on its course. Detroit is also a capital selection, 
and Brother Hahn can be expected to give us a meeting 
the like of which was never known before. 

The first Grand Orchestral Concert took place Thurs¬ 
day evening, July 4th, and while not being an unmixed 
success, was, considering the insufficient rehearsals with 
the orchestra,-fairly creditable. 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn ofPraise” was hardly a happy 
selection, nor was it particularly well sung, the efforts of 
the chorus, under Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, 1 being lost in the 
flies, which were all open, strange to say. The soloists, 
Mrs. Marie Nassau, Miss Josephine Le Clair and Mr. 
Leonard Auty, were reasonably-good. 

Miss Neaiiy Stevens, ever winning, and charming, 
played the familiar Liszt Hungarian Fantasie for piano 
and orchestra, and showed the most marked improve¬ 
ment in her Btyle. Her playing was firmer, surer; her 
touch, almost musical, was fuller, and she played with 
more abandon and fire than formerly. She received a 
triple encore. 

Miss Josephine Le Clair, a young contralto from New 
York, then sang with considerable taste and intelligence 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saens. f* 

The piece de resistance of the evening, however, was 
the playing by the composer himself of a new violin con¬ 
certo in 0 major. 


Mr. Gustav Hille can be most warmly congratulated 
for having written a work full of good themes, excellent 
orchestration, and throughout musiciahly. 

The “ Prelude Symphonique,” by Ferdinand Praeger, 
a special contribution from a member of the National So¬ 
ciety of Professioh|a,l Musicians of England, came last on 


the programme, but it did not prove to be more than a very 
well written piece of modern music of the advanced 
school, in which mannerisms of the Wagner-Schumann 
style obtruded themselves continually, and became 
finally monotonous. Mr. Lavallee conducted this se¬ 
lection. 

The concert was very well attended, and was reason¬ 
ably enthusiastic, considering the warm evening. 

The lightness of the atmosphere Friday morning, the 
last day of the meeting, while it did not materially add 
to the attendance, made the business of the day run 
more smoothly, and people could listen to music with 
more comfort. 

The session opened with an essay and discussion on 
“ Music in the Schools,” in which 0. B. Brown, Mal¬ 
den, Mass., H. E. Holt, Boston, Mrs. EmfinrA. Jhomas, 
Detroit, and Superintendent MacAlister, of the public 
schools in this city, took part. 

The last named gentleman made quite a point in re¬ 
ferring to the gradual obliteration of the Quaker spirit 
in Philadelphia, which had so long been antagonistic to 
the progress of music. 

Times have changed, and liberal views are beginning 
to greatly advance the culture of the art. 

Mrs. Doiy Burmeister Petersen, of Baltimore, for¬ 
merly a pup il of Liszt, and the wife of Richard Burmeis¬ 
ter, the pianist-composer, played a long and varied 
piano recital, and displayed her admirable technic force 
and fire to great advantage. 

Miss Helen T. Boice, a soprano, of Philadelphia, sang 
some songs by Meyerbeer, ZaBsen, Grieg, Zeckwer, W. 

W. Gilchrist and victor Herbert in excellent voice and 
style. 

Another chamber concert took place in the afternoon, 
in which the Reinecke Quintette for piano and strings 
was first heard, Miss Adele Lewing, of Chicago, playing 
the piano part with delicacy and intense musical senti¬ 
ment. 

Mr. S. Kronberg, a baritone of the robust school, 
sang some Lieder, and Miss Emma C. Hahr, of Atlanta, 

Ga., played the “ Waldstein ” Sonata and other pieces 
in a way that proved she had excellent training and 
marked talent. 

The men of business, after the afternoon concert, 
plunged into the intricacies of reports, committee work, 
and unfinished business generally. 

The orchestral concert given the last evening of the 
meeting was in evervrespect superior to the one of the 
preceding evening. The orchestra, though, was far from 
satisfactory, and the return to the old custom of allowing 
each composer to conduct his own work is not to be 
commended, as its results are, to say the least, confus¬ 
ing and unsatisfactory. 

The event of the evening w as the pl aying of Richard 
Burmeister’s piano Concerto by August-Hyllested, of 
Chicago. 

The work is' truly an admirable specimen of writing, 
the themes fresh and forceful, the orchestration full of 
color and variety, and the piano part truly daviermassig. 

Mr. Hyllested has improved greatly. 

Walter Petzet’s overture to “Odysseus” showed con¬ 
siderable facility in scoring, some color, but lacking in 
originality, half a dozen composers being pleasantly 
suggested. 

The same majt.be said of E.'O'. Phelps’ “Elegie,” 
which, barring the repetitions, possesses considerable 
merit. 

The Young Maennerchor Society, with Julius von 
Beregky as Bass Soloist, sang a chorus by Herman Mohr, 

‘‘Das Gewitter,” in which the practiced hand of the 
master of this style of composition was easily appar¬ 
ent. ■ 

A. C. MacKenzie’s “Benedictus ” for string orchestra, — 
with accompaniment of flutes, clarionettes, bassoons anc 
two horns, has been heard already in New York. It is 
a suave, melodious composition, beautifully scored. 

Bruno Oscar Klein’s Old Style Overture was a splen¬ 
did pieceTof writing, crisp, in form and detail fine, and 
full of life and spirit. It was well played under the rm , ,, 
baton of the composer. _ _ ■' | 

Mr. Frederic Brandeis’ “Danse Henrique” is a clever 
Gavotte, cleverly scored, but it was jdayeu much too fast. 

If Johann Beck had had a soloist who co Id lave 
adequately interpreted his “ Moorish Serenade,” its 
beauty of theme and construction would have been more 
apparent. As it was, it was butchered by soloist anc 
orchestra, and the effect of the work which is full of 
rhythmical life and exotic coloring, was simply lost I 

The same may be said of Cutler’s Anthem and H. H 
Hubs’ Mottefc c which was not done justice tc 

Criticism is always cheap, but it behooves ns to re- 
member tbst there should have been more rehear Is ant 
a better orchestra, which, 'to put it m . iy» fl L, 
called a “ scrub. 1 ' ; .. „ • , , „ 

But it takes experience, and certainly no fault should 
be found with the gentlemen of the various committees 
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who so strenuously labored in behalf of the success of 
this meeting. 

Notes on the Convention. 

Perhaps the Programme Committee for next year would 
do well to remember that many of the members come 
from country towns, and are entitled to. the. very best 
programmes it is possible to make, both musically and 
intellectually, because, necessarily, they hear but little or 
no fine music, except what they hear at these meetings. 
And, too, should not the National Association command 
the best talent of our whole cbuntry, and let the State 
Associations experiment with the unknown ? 

The conflict (?) of interest between the National and 
State Associations is a question to be met in the near 
future. But is there a conflict of interests? Would 
not the State Associations do well to hold their meetings 
at either the Christmas or Easter vacations ? Many of 
the leading Association men believe to attempt -holding 
State and National Associations in alternate years would 
kill both. Is not the work of these Associations too 
great and important to be attempted but once in two 
years ? 

President Heath has reason to be proud of his work 
with and through.his corps of vice-presidents. The con¬ 
stitution adopted last year makes the vice-presidents a 

E owerful influence in building up the Association. Mr. 
[eath presided with dignity and justice. 

T he A ssociation is rightly doing all it can for Ameri¬ 
can’music for Americans, and not allowing foreign influ¬ 
ences too much control of its policy. 

The business meetings of this year passed off smoothly, 
and a great quantity of important work was accomplished. 

Several Dew Associations will be organized next year, 
and when each State in our great country has its annual 
meetings of music teachers, the National M. T. A. will 
probably become a meeting of special delegates sent by 
the several States, and the meetings be for business and 
great festival concerts, compositions by American com¬ 
posers being their leading feature. 

Steps were taken toward formulating different courses 
of study of piano, voice, organ, public school, etc. We 
will have more to say on this in a future issue. 

During the convention a State organization for Penn 
sylvania was formed, with a full corps of officers. The 
first annual meeting will be held in Philadelphia during 
the coming holidays. A State organization for New 
Jersey will also be formed, with Henry Hardi ng, of Free 
hold, at the head. •*'” 

Very wisely the constitution was changed so as to do 
away with the five dollars due for active membership, 
Hereafter, it will be three dollars for the first year and two 
dollars for all succeeding years. The Association lost 
many active members by the five dollar fee of this year. 

At this time it is not known how the Association 
will come out financially, grave fears have been ex¬ 
pressed by those who are in a position to know, that 
there will not be enough in treasury to pay the expenses 
of the meeting.' The Association is now a corporation, and 
can be held responsible bylaw for debts.. The members 
may be called upon to pay some of their, anfinal dues 
in advance in order to make up the present deficit. 

It did seem like stretching a point to call the enter¬ 
tainment, of Thursday evening a Concert of American 
Compositions, when, in reality, not a single composition 
by an American composer was performed during the 
whole evening. 

Numerically the meeting was not a success; at no time 
• were there more than 400 delegates in the Academy. The 
poor attendance we attribute to two things: The pro¬ 
gramme was not calculated to attract the teacher—only 
a few persons who appeared on the programme had 
national reputations, and that coupled with a lack of local 
support told on the attendance more than anything else. 

The banquet feature was one of the best things of the 
Association.- JChere were 110 seated at the table, and 
speeches were made by President Heath, Messrs. Laval 
lee, Chadfiejd, Towers; Pratt, Boot, Landon, Penfield, 
Parsons, Wolfram, Smith (Wilson G.), Ziegfeld, Stern¬ 
berg, Dana, A’ Becket and M adame Cla ra Brinkerhoff. 
We_hope the banquet anc reception will -become a 
prominent feature or all future meetings. 

A permanent orchestral-fond is a subject that should 
interest every thoughtful member of the profession. We 
have not space in this issue to give the plans by which a 
.fund is expected to be raised, but at a future time we 
"“will give attention to the plans proposed by the com¬ 
mittee at this meeting. 

The Association was almost loBt in the vastness of the 
Academy of Music, which is one of the largest in the 
country. We all wished , some smaller and cooler place 
had been selected. 

Mr. Hahn, of Detroit, tells us that $1200 has already 
been subscribed for the next meetingin that city. Bravo! 

Hahn.. . --- .. , 

'.. The charming social spirit that pervaded the whole 
convention made every delegate present have a good 
time. ■' 


0LABA E. THOMS CLOSES THE. HEW Y0BK 
. . STATE CONVENTION WITH A BBIL- 
LIANT PIANO EE0ITAL. 


[ Hudton Daily Evening Begisler, June 28th.] 


The Opera House was crowded to overflowing last 
evening by a musically interested audience, which Clara 
E. Thoms held spellbound from beginning to the end of 

one and a half hours, thus proving her concert to be ai iiuiv oiiajeu kjj uuo ^guiuo u* viam j ~ j • xuviuoj n uu 
climax, and a grand climax, indeed, to the excellent possesses many qualities which have placed her in the 
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“ uhclayier-m'assig. ” In the rendition of this work Mrs. 
Thoms excelled all of her previous numbers: Bhe showed 
technical clearness, a broad conception adequate to her 
work, a perfect phrasing, a glowing appreciation of its 
fine color contrasts, and well merited the rounds of 
applause which followed her magnificent performance. 
She was accompained on a second piano by one Of her 
young pupils, Miss HelCne Sumbatoff, a Russian young 
lady. We wish this young pianiste, who evinces much 
talent, a successful career. 

All through, it was a genuine, musically satisfying 
concert, and one which will be remembered by those who 
were swayed by the genius of Clara E. Thoms, who 


series of performances which had gone before. 

Mrs. Thoms is an artist, and like all artists-of sterling 
talent she allows herself to be guided in her conceptions 
of the great works of the masters by her strong musical 
moods and feelings,, wbich she fully demonstrated last 
night. She opened her recital with that beautiful com¬ 
bination of spirit, patriotism 'and certain melancholy 
thoughts for the lost freedom of Poland, which most 
likely must have filled the great soul of Chopin when he 
wrote his immortal FantaSie in F minor. Boldness of 
conception, clearness of phrasing and consciousness of 
the task before her, animated the soul of the artist, and 
won for her the hearts of the people from the start. 

She then followed with the “Raindrop” Prelude and 
the C sharp minor Fantasie Impromptu by the same 
master. She played the latter with a dash and brilliancy 
not easily to be forgotten, and in her own poetical con¬ 
ception. She was recalled twice, but would not favor 
with an encore. 

La Gondoliers by Liszt is really a production instigated 
by the strange feelings which would overcome the soul 
of a genius, as the father of pianists, daring a calm, balmy 
summer night on the Italian shore. Mrs. Thoms fully 
comprehends such sentiments, and carried them into 
effect, but it was sad to know that some person could 


first rank of American pianists. Arnold W. Meter, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN 
Finok. 


PRIZE METHOD. By Edward- J. - 


speak above a whisper and disturb rudely the reverie of ultaneously. 
the artist. When we jump from this to the Magic Fire f 
Music by Wagner-Brasski, we come in reality from the 
poetry of the south to the north, the scene changes, and 
Mrs. Thoms was equal to the change. How well she 
understands Wagner when he bids “ Loge’s ” little flames 
dance and sing 1 

Miss Ellie Long sang an Italian song. We do not con¬ 
sider heir an alto, though, because it chances to be one 
of. heavier caliber than the nsnal soprano. Her voice is 


This work was submitted to the committee selected by 
The Etude, abont five years ago, for the purpose of 
awarding the prize for the best original instruction book. 
This work received the majority number of votes in that 
competition. The committee consisted of Wm, Mason, 
A. R. Parsons and Louis Maas. 

The work before us contains 175 pages, and retails for 
|2.00, postpaid. 

The author has done a great amount of excellent 
work. Every page shows the careful musician. The 
questions found at the bottom of many pages is a com¬ 
mendable feature. The base and treble clef are used 
together in the first exercise, which to many teachers is 
qaite an objection. It would appear that for simplicity 
a few pages of simple exercises on the separate clem 
would serve as a necessaiy preparation. They could be 
omitted by those who prefer to start with both clefs sim- 


One original feature of the work is the prominence 
given to rhythm in the first exercises. This idea is 
brought out in Riemann’s School for the Piano, a work, 
no doubt, Mr. Finek was familiar wiih before he pre¬ 
pared the present work. In the very first exercise the 
19 notes and 27 rests, with such a division of the two 
that a pupil is simply obliged to count. The hands alter¬ 
nate in almost every exercise. The discipline of mind 
to a beginner is unquestioned, bat it. would require an 
earnest pupil and a thorough teacher to make the work 
useful. What a pupil should be taught, and what he is 
capable of comprehending should be carefully considered 
in the preparation of aq elementary work. A pupil 
who is entirely ignorant of everything connected with 
music is like unto an unplanted seed which contains tin- 
developed life. Observe how it grows and springs into 
life w “ First the blade, then the corn, after that the full 
corn and the blade.” 

The process is simple and gradual. When Nature 
wishes to construct a tree, she does—rroUbegin at once 
with bud, root, branch and leaves. Each come in their 
time. The chief difficulty in the work of Dr. Hugo 
Riemann and this one by Mr. Finck is that they start off 
with too many things. The average pupil would soon 
become bewildered at the multiplicity of difficulties, and 
discouragement soon Bet in. The book presupposes an 
intelligent teacher; without that the book would only 
bewilder. It is doubtful whether much of the matter 
in the work is practical for elementary practice. There 
are exercisea^and pieces like the Gavotte in G minor of 
Bach, studies by Ste*ibelt and Hasert, David’s bundler- 
fanze, by Schumann, that are away beyond the grasp 
of a pnpil who is still in an instruction book. Double- 
thirds are introduced before the middle of the book. 
The exercise on even the tenth page would puzzle most 
pupils that have been playing a year. 

Either the author must have had unusually bright 
pupils under his charge, or he - fails to appreciate the 
needs of a beginner. An elementary work should aim 
to interest as well as instruct, especially so in mus ic, 
when the idea of pleasure is associated with it in the 
mind of every child. It, is chilling to come in contact 
.. _ . , . . with an endless amount of exercises. The p ihway of le 

dark wood of sombre oaks and pines of this part, -we beginner should be brightened up in every p issible way. 
come out into the sunlight on the mea'dows of a beautiful When we find even such a genius as Liszt being crushed 
slow movement, fraught with flowers and bouquets of 
lovely melody, and after passing again through the rocks 
and underbrush of the forest of the prime part, we arrive 


clear, the tone is correct, she sang with much genuine 
feeling and a degree of polishrand finish. Her audience 
was highly pleased, and showed it. 

The next on the programtnejwas something for the 
Americans to take delight in—five pieces by American 
composers, for the piano, viz.: “ Idylle/’ Wm. H. 
Sherwood ; “ Berceuse; Maijorie,” Wm. Lutton Wood; 
“Gavotte,” Wilson G. Smith; “Dream Bells,” Robert 
Goldbeek; “Melody” D flat, David M. LeVett. These 
were all beautiful pieces, representing a variety of differ 
ent styles of composition., Mrs. Thoms did them all foil 
justice, and well merited the dedication of most of them 
to herself. 

Miss Longsang two American songs; a. “Lullaby,” 
by George W. Chadwick; 6. “Go, lovely Rose,” by 
Arthur Foote. Miss Long sang them bo heartily that 
she had to respond to an inoperative encore by the way 
with Gounod’s Serenade in French, in which her distinct 
pronunciation was as fine as that of her Italian and 
English texts. 

As before noted, Mrs. Thoms’ programme proved a 
stirring climax to the series of fine performances gone 
before, but her last piece formed the best finale possible 
to this delightful festival, with the only Concerto played 
at the convention. 

The piano Concerto in B flat minor by Xavier Schar- 
wenka is indeed a master composition, emanating from the 
soul of a great genius. The principal “ motive " of the 
Allegro reminds one of the same majestic musical spirit 
evinced by Richard Wagner just at a point when he 
introduces one of his northern gods. Bold, broad and 
majestic, it stands out through the winding of form, in 
bold relief to the wild, dashing, intricate passage work of 
the piano.When we have passed though the rocky, 


on the rural plane of the'animated scherzo, in which we 
note the joyous frolic of the inhabitants of the rural 
household, skipping along in dancing frolic. We would 
have enjoyed the last movement whieh Mrs. Thoms 
omitted, but hope for such a treat at some future time. 

No ordinary pianist® could at once grasp the magnitude; 
broad rich coloring, the grotesque forms of this master' 
work as Mrs. Thoms did it. It requires a genius to fully 
comprehend, it; it takes the utmost capacity of technical 
development to undertake an interpretation of it onthe 

E ianoforte; a peculiar feature of the passage work would 
e found by tnose undertaking to study this concerto, its 
uncommonness. It is often, aa.some of Schumann’s music, 


by too much Czerny, what can be expected from the 
average beginner who takes to music as a past 
complishment ? T. P. 

JEPSGN’S MUSIC READERS. A. S Barnes & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

This work has been in progress a number of years, but 
the entire course is only now completed. It consists 
of four volumes and eight grades, each grade forming 
one year’s work. The work is practical, and has. every 
feature in it to make it one of standard value in our 
public instruction. Mr. Jepson ib the well-known teacher 
of music in public schools in New;Haven, a post,^iehas. 
occupied for the past twenty-five years, 

The prices of the Readers are, .40, .50, .75, and $1.00' 
respectively. 
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TEE DRIFT OF MODEM PIANO TEAOHINO. 


BY ANNETTA J. HALLIDAY, 


I am frequently impressed with the increasing study of 
.Moskowakij Dvorak, Liszt, Saint-Saens, Chopin and 
Raff,to the detriment of the sternly classic authors whose 
works should be made the crucibles in which the produc¬ 
tions of the young piano student are worked over and re¬ 
fined, and from where they issue, purified and healthful 
and sufficiently strong to grapple with whatever may 
overwhelm them of the sensational and astonishing later 
On in life. 

Not that I would intimate that a pupil’s study should 
be all classic writing. Music is in itself eminently a 
romantic art, and the chiaroscuro ' of the musical back¬ 
ground needs a careful distribution of light and shade. 
What I would comment upon is the predominance upon 
pupils’ programmes of Nocturnes, Toccatas, Ritornels 
and Scherzos, and the absence of those ideal forms, the 
Sonata and its variations and the Fugue. In a word, the 
supremacy of the emotional over the intellectual. 

It is to be deeply regretted that the. private music 
teacher so often proves a veritable “ old man of the sea ” 
upon the back of the progressive musical public. There 
are many of them in this vast country of ours who belong 
to no protective association, who are either supremely 
incapable or unconscious of or indifferent to more than 
mere superficialities on the part of their pupils, and who 
yet control, in their way, the musical tendencies and pos¬ 
sibilities of a large class of students. 

“I let them play.about what they like,” said one of 
these doggerel neutralities one day; “they’re such good 
pay ! ” And the result was an astonishing olla podrida 
of the “Tom, Dick and Harry” of music, so over¬ 
whelming that it was impossible to distinguish where 
taste and trash ran into each other. 

Shades of Bach and Beethoven ! 1 and yet this man 
commanded thirty dollars a term, and believed, with 
equal conceit, that he had a heaven-bred right to the title 
of Professor, and that he was Uterpe’s prime ministerr— 

If it be true that human nature has an inherent ten¬ 
dency for the forbidden, what a polyglot jumble of creeds 
this world would contain were the aspirant for distinction 
in any form to be furnished with carte blanche for the 
exploration of the good and evil in his Muse, and the 
permission, “ To whatever yon find, help yourself! ” 

Musical educational advantages are generally obtain¬ 
able everywhere in America, but outside of the conserva¬ 
tories and academies where a system of study prevails, 
they are frequently worthless, because scholars are 
allowed too, much their own way in the choice of studies 
and the selection of pieces. Cultivate the taste of a 
pupil by all means, but at the same time prune the taste 
so carefully that it cannot grow toward the frivolous and 
the foolishly sentimental in its study. 

It is possible to advance and cultivate everything i if this 
world more or less, and the latter degree is infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to nothing at all. There is always a possibility 
and a probability of climbing up to one’s ideal, no matter 
at what altitude it may be placed, only be certain first 
that the ideal—the aim is strongly defined. Then build 
the Jacob’s ladder which shall carry you upward, round 
by round; let the foundation be strong and the mechan¬ 
ical part secure, and the summit is certain-to be reached 
in time. 

Make the musical mfinu more substantial; the most 
delicate preparations of the cuisine are only attainable 
after practice and experience with the materialities of 
cookery. 

Let there be more of Beethoven, to show the majesty, 
the immortality of music; more of Handel for solemnity, 
more of Mendelssohn for form, of Mozart for grace, of 
Bach for massive architectural arrangement, of Haydn 
for freshness,.and Schubert and Schumann for melody 

- and romance. Supernaluralism, grotesquerie and poetical 
idealism chime in capitally as entries, and a sufficient 
variety of these may be found in the works of Berlioz, 
Wagner and Liszt. -< '. 

- Above all_ things be enthusiastic in whatever you under¬ 
take ; the wildest rhapsodist is preferable to a person con¬ 
tented with mediocrity. Remember that the mi ician’s 
world lies, unlike the painter’s, in the subtle depths below 
the outside surface. 'y;' ypn._are a music teacher, try to 
teach better, purer, than any one else ; if you are a hand- 
organ. performer, strive to grind' more gracefully than 
your neighbor, and rest assured that however difficult of 
^agcent Parnassus may be, perseverance wins a crown at 

last. _ 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


f 


OLD PROVERBS. 


If you love life don’t waste time. 

An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 

God deliver me from the man of one book. 

If the brain sows not corn, it plants thistles. 

Many talk like philosophers and live like fools.- 
If-things were to be done twice all would be wise. 
Seek till you find and you will not lose your labor. 
A diligent man can always find leisure,- a lazy i 


man never 


[All matter intended for this Department should be addressed to 
Mrs. Eleven D. Teetbae, Box 2920, New York Ctty/| 

HOME.. 

Arthur Friedheim, the celebrated pianist, may proba¬ 
bly visit America next winter. 

Theodore Thomas will begin a five weeks’ tour through 
the country in October. Mr. Joseffy will be the soloist. 

The Boston season of the new American Opera Com- 
any, under the direction of Gustav Hinrichs, began on 
nne 10th. 

Mr. Waugh Lander has accepted an engagement as 
head of the musical department at Wesleyan College, 
Cincinnati. 

|| Mr. Abbey has guaranteed the tenor, Tamagno, $100,- 
000, to sing fifty nights daring Mme. Patti’s coming 
American season. The tenor will sing on alternate 
nights with the diva. 

Mr. Robert Thallin, the well-known Brooklyn pian¬ 
ist, gave his thirty-seventh recital in that city with his 
pupils, and assisted by Messrs. T. F. Powers, baritone, 
Carl Venth, violin, and George Szag, viola. 

The Gounod Club of Minneapolis, gave its last con¬ 
cert of the season on June 3d. The “ Tale of a Viking,” 
Geo. A. Whiting, Boston, and a miscellaneous Part II, 
comprising American compositions only, were performed. 

The Boston Promenade concerts were begun on June 
1st. The first programme included a Strauss Waltz, 
Overture, “Carnival Romain,” Berlioz and “Entrance 
of the God’s into Walhalla.” Mr. Adolf Neuendorff 
conducts. 

Theodore Thomas and his orchestra began their 
annual season of summer night concerts at the Exposi¬ 
tion Building, Chicago, on July 1st. Tuesdays are the 
composers’ nights, and Thursday evenings are devoted 
toWagner. _ 

The Brighton Beach orchestral concerts conducted 
by Anton Seidl, were inaugurated on June 15th. Mr. 
Nahan Franks took the violin solo m the Prelude to 
“ The Deluge,” Saint-Saens. Max Spfecker is the assist¬ 
ant conductor. ’ - 

At the Indiana M. T. A., held on June 25th and 
27th, essays were read by Carl Merz, «T, T. Reese, A. 
R. Heritage, and S. H. Hanson. Among the soloists’ 
names, we read those of C. Sternberg, and Misses 
Neally Stevens and Grace Hiltz. ^ J 

The annual commencement concert of the American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, took place on June 
20th. Among other selections, the Saint-Saens Varia¬ 
tions on a Theme by Beethoven, were played by Misses 
Georgia Dowker and Emma Bates. 

The twenty-second annual examination of the Chi¬ 
cago Musical College took place on Jane 7th and 8th. 
Miss Ida MacKellogg, of Fort Wayne, received the first 
prize (gold medal) as the best vocalist; Maurice B. Ro- 
senfeld the gold medal as the best pianist. 

. A concert was given at Orange by Mr. Franklin 
Sonnekalb. He was assisted by the Princess Martha 
Engalitcheff at the piano in a duo arrangement of the 
Ballet music from Firamors. Miss Analia Wurmb sang 
several songs, and Michael Barnet played a Tarantelle 
by Carl Bohm. 

The Michigan M. T. A’s convention was held in 
Detroit; June 27th and 29th. Essays were read by J. D. 
Mehan, Detroit, Henry Post, of Grand Rapids, and Rev. 
R. Jones, of Kalamazoo. Among the soloists were Mrs. 
F. A. Robinson, Miss Alice Andrus, Albert A. Stanley, 
and Wm. Yunck the violinist 

The annual entrance examinations of the National 
Conservatory of Music, New York, will be held from 
September 24th to October 2d, beginning with the sing¬ 
ing classes, and ending with the piano classes. Mr. 
Frank Van der Stucken has been appointed to take 
charge of the orchestral class. 

Max Bendheim, one of; New York’s vocal teachers, 
brought his pupils before the public at a concert on May 
25th. Among thoBe who most distinguished themselves 
may be mentioned, Miss Zoe de Vielli, a contralto, and 
Mr. Frederick Wilhelms, a tenor, with an agreeable 
voice, and possessed of taste and skill in its use. He 
was heard to mnch advantage in Lieder by Franz and 
Schubert. 

The Mozart Conservatory of Music, Wichita, Kan¬ 
sas, gave a number of concerts early in June. The 
selections performed display an encouraging musical ad¬ 
vancement in this part of the WeBt. One of the pro- 
mmes contained Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto,, 
umann’s Andante and variations for two pianos, “ Air 
Varie” for violin, Dancla; another, Chopin ’b “ Polonaise 
Militaire.’’ The Conservatory Orchestra also took part. 


At the Ohio M. T. A., held on June 26th and 28th, 
Mr, F. X. Arens, of Cleveland, read an essay on “ Wag¬ 
ner and his Music Dramas,” Mr. Geo. W, Andrews, one 
on “ Organ Playing,” and Mr. Clement Tetedoux, one 
on “Alleged Degeneracy in Singing.” Conrad Ansorge 
and Mme. Dory Burmeister-Petersen were among-the 
pianists. 

The Northwestern Conservatory of 'Mnsic, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn., gave a series of concerts early in June, 
in connection with its graduation and commencement 
exercises. Five young ladies were graduated in har¬ 
mony and piano. The selections rendered were of the 
better class, including “ Erl-King,” Schubert-Liszt, Bee¬ 
thoven’s first and third concertos, Concertstneck in F 
minor, Weber and Chopin’s Polonaise, op. 22 for piano, 
by the Choral class, choruses from Mendelssohn’s Mid¬ 
summer-Nights’ Dream,” and Saint-Saens’- “ Samson 
and De'lilan.” Vocal solos were by Brahms, Gounod, 
d’Albert, and Beethoven’s Trio op. 1, No. 3, was 
played by Miss Blanche E. Merrill, piano, Ad. Grethen, 
violin, and Geo. F. Ransom, cello. Mr. Charles H. 
Morse is the director. 

FOREIGN. 

Moriz Rosenthal is at present in Paris. 

Teresina Tua is to revisit London this year. 

Queen Marguerite, of Italy, is a skillful violoncellist. 

Johannes Brahms has been presented with the free¬ 
dom of Hamburg, Mb native city. 

Mme. Sembrick has been delighting Berlin mnsic lovers 
with her operatic performances at Kroll’s Theatre. 

A “cycle” of Wagner’s complete operas was con¬ 
cluded at the Berlin Opera House on June 26th. It 
began on May 26th with “ Rienzi.” 

Litolff’s opera “ The Templars,” met with great 
success in Brunswick, and has been secured by Angelo 
Neumann for the Prague Opera Honse. 

The Bayreuth performances this summer take place 
from July 21st to August 17th. “ Parsifal,” “ Tristan,” 
and “ Die Meistersinger ” will be given. 

Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette ” was given for the first 
time in England on June 15th, at London. Mme. Melba 
was the Juliette, and De Reszke Romeo. 

Herr Nikisch, Gerieke’s successor in Boston, has 
been engaged for three years by Mr. Higginson. He 
will arrive in America early next autumn. 

Von Bulow has signed the contract that binds him to 
give -twenty-four concerts in this country next year. 
Twelve of them are to be orchestral concerts. 

Heinrich Vogl, the tenor, Reichmann, the baritone, 
and the basso, Behrens, have been engaged by Mr. 
Stanton for the Metropolitan Opera House next winter. 

Berlioz’s gigantic “Te Deum,” given for the first 
time in that city, and preceded by theTSUTPsalm by 
Liszt, formed the programme of a recent concert in 
Munich. 

The violinists, Sarasate and Ysave have been play¬ 
ing in London, and Jeno Hubay, the Hungarian violinist 
in Paris. Frl. Brandt and Frau Moran-Olden have been 
singing in opera in Berlin; 

Two Russian mnsic festivals were given at the Tro- 
cadero, Paris, at the close of June. One hundred musi¬ 
cians, under the direction of Rimsky Korsakoff, produced 
works of the Russian school. 

The grand annual concert of the Liszt Society of 
Leipsic, took place on June 5th. Arthur Nikisch, 
Boston’s new conductor, led the orchestra, and Bernard 
Stavenhagen was the pianist. 

Wagner’s second opera, “Das Liebes verbot,” founded 
upon Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure,” will very 
likely be produced soon at Munich. It was performed 
bnt once before, at Madgebnrg, in 1836. 

Oberd5bling, near Vienna, was the home of Beetho¬ 
ven in 1803. The “Binderhaus” in that town is to 
receive a commemorative tablet next Spring, with the 
inscription s “ Here stood the house,, in which Ludwig 
von Beethoven composed his ‘Eroica’ in 1808J’. ; ''q^HH8 

At Anton Rubinstein’s jubilee festival, to he held 
in St. Petersburg on his approaching birthday, November 
18th, his opera “ Feramors,” and his ballet “The 
Vine,” are to be given. His friends will also establish 
a fund for the purpose of constructing in his honor, a 
new hall , connected with the Conservatory of Music of 
which he is the .director. 

Mb. Van der Stucken sailed for Paris wit the in¬ 
tention of giving a concert of American compositions in 
that city toward the end of Jim? or early uly. 
>Amo.ngithe composers are John K. Paine, Dudley 
G.'W. Chadwick, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Footfe, 
Henry H. Hubs and Van der Stncken. Messrs. Mac¬ 
Dowell and Willis Nowell are to be the soloists. 













[For The Etude.] 

" OHOPII AND OTHEE MUSICAL ESSAYS.” 


BY E. B. ATRES. 

Here is a volume of interesting essays by Henry T, 
Flask, the musical critic of the New York Evening Post. 
Mr. Finclr may be called an enthusiast, and for that 
reason, perhaps, what he writes is worth reading. He is 
a devout admirer of Chopin, and what he says in praise 
of the gifted Pole will appeal to many a musical nature. 
Not a few will thank Mr. Finck for placing Chopin so 
high in the ranks of musical composers. Many thought¬ 
ful musicians will, however, pronounce him a little one¬ 
sided in his views; indeed, there are many of the very 
beBt musicians who could not consent to place Chopin 
above Schumann in such an arbitrary fashion. But 
Schumann does not appeal to as many temperaments as 
does Chopin. Schumann’s admirers must increase in 
number very slowly, as did Bach’s ; Chopin’s popularity 
has, perhaps, reached its height. Nevertheless, we 
must nave Chopin enthusiasts as well as Beethoven en¬ 
thusiasts. There is no danger in enthusiasm if it does 
not lead us into unfair comparisons. There is no harm 
in making the most of Chopin if we are not led into 
depreciating other masters. It is always dangerous to 
praise one master extravagantly at the expense of others. 

“ Comparisons are odious ” unless they are fair and just. 
Only the cool and impartial thinker, who writes without 
warmth, without emotion, should dare to make compari¬ 
sons between men. When Mr. Finck declares that 
“ Chopin is as distinctly superior to all other piano com¬ 
posers as Wagner is to all other opera composers,” he 
doubtless means much. It is rather an unfortunate way 
of putting the comparison, however, and is the height ol 
the ridiculous to those who are possessed of the Wagner 
enthusiasm. To those who have very little appreciation 
of Wagner’s greatness, and the number is not small 
this comparison may appear to be only a slight exaggera 
tion; but to those who find in Wagner a composer of 
transcendent preeminence, Mr. Finck’s statement will 
appear exceedingly ridiculous. Nevertheles s, it is not 
easy to bestow too much praise upon a recognized 
genius, and it is likely that Mr. Finck has realized in 
mis essay the accomplishment of this difficult under¬ 
taking. 

There is an especial danger, however, in this sort of 
exaggeration when Chopin is concerned. No amount of 
Bach enthusiasm is likely to do any serious harm to one’s 
readers. Bach will always repel a large number of those 
who are seeking to live in a constant state of delicious 
melancholy, without purpose, or thought, or even hope. 
Bach .is bo earnest, so manly, and courageous that to 
become a Bach enthusiast is not always a sign of shal¬ 
lowness. But there is enough of the Chopin enthusiasm 
in the musical world. Far be it from any one to claim 
that Chopin is not profound enough for the most thought¬ 
ful. Far be it from any one to belittle Chopin’s genius. 
Indeed, it is the might of his genius that makes him 
dangerous. Chopin satisfies exactly the morbid desires 
of modern youth. It is so easy to dream away one’s 
life in sadness and gentle sorrow, if one shall yield to 
the magic spell of Chopin’s music. Everything real be¬ 
comes commonplace and dull, while a million unreal 
and sepulchral voices perpetually murmur in our ears of 
a most mysterious infinity made up of sighs and tears. 
No one questions the emotional power df-Ghopin ; but 
whether it be a healthy emotional life into which he 
would lead us, we may question. No intelligent musi¬ 
cian can neglect the study of this .master’s compositions, 
but should he permit himself to linger in Chopin’s 
dreamland; forgetful or neglectful of the other realms of 
musical life, he is likely to suffer the penalty in his own 
soul. This world will become a very gloomy place for 
such a student. Physically as well as mentally he will 
suffer intensely. The nervous system will not long 
endure the continual strain that Chopin demands. It is 
not much credit to any one if he can boast of having 
been a constant student of Chognnfgr some years with¬ 
out losing some ofhis'avoirdupoisTThe intelligent Study 
of Chopin, if persevered in daily for even one year, to 
the'exclusion of other and. more wholesome^studies, will 
Burely tell in no uncertain way how delicate 1 is the ner¬ 
vous organism. Chopin illustrated in his own : life and 
character, in his_ow» over-sensitive nature,. what one 
might expect as the legitimate fruits of the Chopin 
methods of thinking. 

.There are those whp; possessing some literary taste, 
cnfiace to'fall under the spell of the romantic novelists, 
and find-it impossible thereafter to enjoy anything more 
enduring in litefature. They are satisfied with George 
Eliot forever, and devote all their time to her stories. 
They do not make this choice because of any good they 
receive, intellectual or otherwise (they would resent this 
statement, however), but because these stories are so 
absorbing, and because they excite the emotions so 
powerfully. Some choose Dickens, others Thackeray for 
the same reason. Some read all these and more. They 
, are not the moBt critical readers these novelists have, 
but they ire the most devout, and their familiarity with 


novels. surpasses that of all the thinking community. 
But it is because they crave some entertainment in which 
they can find delight without hard thinking, pleasure 
without labor. They live in dreamsj to the professional 
novel-reader nothing is more wearisome than any pro¬ 
longed intellectual exercise. Science is dry, philosophy 
is stupid, and history dull. S6*it is with lovers of the 
Chopm school of composers.' Here they find enough 
that is strange and exciting to stir the emotions so long 
as they sh&JTlive, and everything else becomes a. “ weari¬ 
ness to the flesh.” 


The physical conditions of skill are:— 

1. Correct position. 

2. Accurate tension. 

3. Appropriate motion. 

4. True application of force. 

6, Definite location and precise adjustment. 

6. Automatism. 

7. Vital force. 


m 


m 

Wil': .. 


at is strange and exciting to stir the emotions so long 8. Nerve power, 
they shall -live, and everything else becomes a. “weari- 9. Muscular power. 

iss to the. flesh. ’ ’ _ . While the knowledge of elements may not be properly 

Our advice to the literary man would be, read George regarded as a direct source, it is undeniably an invariable 
Eliot and Dickens, but read Shakespeare and John condition of skill. 

Locke also. To the musician we would say, if you pro- A few years ago a young lady pupil gave her final 


Locke also. To the musician we would say, if you pro- A few years ago a young lady pupil gave her final 
pose to devote much time to Chopin (and you should if recital in a certain conservatory, and graduated from its 
you are a pianist), give just as much- time to some sci- vocal department. A day or two later she went into a 


ence, such as geology or biography, that you may keep 
your mind properly balanced^ Science whirls one, 
rapidly into a more real world than that of Chopin, and 
one that is infinitely better for the intellect and the moral 


music store for the purpose of selecting some songs. 
While examining one she asked the clerk in what key it 
was written. She actually could not tell the key without- 
singing and playing the piece. The superficiality of her 

:__j i_i _ _ o . i ■•ii • n . 


nature as well. What we Bay here of Chopin applies training and her lack of skill in performance were suffi- 
also to Schumann, and, indeed, to all composers to a eiently explained by this incident. While such gross 
certain degree. All music worthy of the name is emo- ignorance on the part of advanced students^may be rare, 
tional and makes a direct appeal to the sensibilities; for the partial or complete failures of many may doubtless 
this reason it is not sufficient in itself to produce broad be attributed to similar causes. This instance is perhaps 
culture, and should not be studied to the exclusion of no more surprising than that of a lady in respectable 


everything else. But Chopin touches our sensibilities in society, who,* when asked to represent a Madonna in a 

such a vulnerable region that it becomes us to guard our- tableau, innocently asked, “ But what is a Madonna ?” 

selves against his influence. One of the most important sources of skill is found in 

--- habits of analysis ana comparison, and in the keenness 

, [For The Etude.] of discrimination resulting therefrom 

L , J Of late great use of analysis has been made by many 

SOUBOES OF SKILL IN MUSICAL FEEFOBM- educators, and it may reasonably be questioned whether 

ANOE. many teachers have not relied upon it too much, to the 

_" exclusion of other educational processes. Analysis, 

by geo. H. Howard. comparison, synthesis, construction, and generalization 

__ should be carried on concurrently if the completest re- 

Number One. —It is often said, “ A man cannot be suUa are to be attained, 
too practical. The person who is constantly studying Analysis, rightly employed, induces definiteness and 
abstract principles, and never applying them, is always ezaetee8 s 5 used too constantly, however, it induces 
at a disadvantage in the world.” But it is no less true m p n °fr > uy, because involving, such close attention to 
that the man who is only practical, who cares only for b^uhtisB and wearisome particulars. The exercise of 
particulars, and who never studies principles, will often comparison is broadening to the mind because, when 
be at a loss in his methods of doing things. added ^ analysis, it prepares for and renders practicable 

The'truly practical man is the one who is constantly toe higher exercise of generalization. Comparison in 
observing principles, and always applying them wits 8UC * relations imparts .that sharpness and activity of 
fruitful results. Everything that he gets he uses. All perception without which the attainment of skill is 
things turn to his benefit. People say of a financially im P°ssible. Specific exercises m. comparison are indis- 

® ii -r—w » * . .. nanoo mn in Ontr /lAnwoA At -rr, n Ol An 1 fun Inmrf U: nnnl 


prosperous man: “He makes money at every move.” 
They Bay of a socially popular man, “He makes him¬ 
self admired everywhere; he is a necessity in our society, 
and we cannot do without him.” Such a man would 
fain divide himself, and send himself in a dozen different 
directions in one evening. 

We may quite generally observe that men of this 
stamp are those who have some regard for abstract prin¬ 
ciples. If yon ask them how they accomplish their 
great undertakings or win their popularity, they will 
often tell you of their careful regard for the laws of 
business, of their faith in certain principles, and of their 
observance of the regulations of society. In reality, a 
large measure of, their success is based upon and grows 
out of rule and law. In their daily experience they will 
decide many nice points by means of abstract principles. 
The man who is successful in business or social life has 
a constant regard for fundamental truths. 

In like manner, the musician of the present day must 
cherish a never-failing regard for rule and law if he 
would be successful. :He-must look for and know thor¬ 
oughly the sources of power. 

“ What is the root or foundation of technical power in 
musical performance? What are the cardinal principles 
which, once grasped, give ns a sense of boundless ability ? 
What chief modes of training and lines of experience 
insure skill ? ” 

Some will say that it lies in this method or that sys- 


pensable in any coarse of musical training. Equal 
stress may be placed upon the importance of exercises 
iu synthesis, construction and generalization. 

[For The Etude.] 

SUGGESTIONS TO MUSIO STUDENTS. 

BY GILMORE W. BRYANT. 

If you would be a musician, be systematic. 

The practice of arpeggios is of more importance than 
that of scales. % 

Mechanical exercises are* a bitter medicine, which 
should be taken in very small doses, and only in ex¬ 
treme cases. 

He who allows himself to stumble while practicing, 
prepares to fall while playing. 

The student who completely overcomes the first diffi- •_ 
culty in his path before passing on, lays the great corner¬ 
stone of success. 

The majority of those who think themselves at the top 
of the ladder* have not reached the first round. 

Mistakes are the stepping stones to failure. 

A good recipe for those who wish to become rapid ] 
players, is to play»very slowly four times out of five. 

A careless student is like a man lost in the woods, who 


Others will say that drill gives power, or that long unconsciously travels in a circle, and after a long jour- 


and thorough acquaintance with works of musical art ney discovers that, he has again reached the starting 
is the true path to artistic attainment. point. -V-’ 

But the true answers-to these questions will be more Yon can save time and money by practicing on the 
easily found when we have asked^ and comprehensively Technicon . Practice Clavier and Dactyiion. 
answered one which embraces them all—“ at is m := 

skill?” To return to the beginning at each miatabe ia tc travel 

Skill in the musician is of a higher order. He must nauch and progress little, 
be trained not only to the power of fine perception but Let the motto be, “ No steps backward. ’ 

of- facile, instantaneous and complex manipulation.* The “ Principles of Expression-in Bia i J Pla by 

Rapidity, power end endurance are essentials ofhis skill. Adolph CBristiani, is a book that should be rei 
The mental, , physical, vital and spiritual elements-of Harmony is the Orthography, Counterpoint the Gram- 

genmne skill.cannot well be presented with any degree of ■ and ^Musical Form the Rhetoric of m - sic,the 

completnesfitin the limitslof one article; but the following tho ’ h Btudy of which should form an important p 

outline of the subject will be ^useful for a partial survey, 0 f eve ry musical education'. 

f&SlSMSffllare:^ Every American music Jndent Aould enc ^ 

1. Knowledge of elements. American composers by-studying andplay ng their^e 

UmiSS? COmpari8 ° n aDd aCCUrat6 di8 V SKfeuat 

8. Keen sensibility. positions should form a part of every programme." 

4. Habits of reflection and generalization. When this is done, our people will J’ecpgfiize the i 

5. Mutual adaptation of mental and physical efforts that it is not necessary, to be born - in sbuie fore: 

through correct exercise or operation of the will. country,-study 1 on some foreign shorej or play so 

8. Practicality. foreigner’s compositions in order to be musmans. . 


m 
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Every American music student should encourage our 
American Composers by studying and playing their merit-, 
orions compositions. Let frequent recitals be given ex-, 
clusively from their works, and at least one of their com: 
positions should form a part of every programme.' 

When thiB is done, our people will* recognize the fact 
that it is not necessary to be born in some foreign 
country,—study—on some foreign shore; or play some: 
foreigner’s compositions in order to he musicians . 









LETTERS TO TEACHERS. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Will you please to tell mej through This Etude, if 
there is an established' concert pitch in' this country, or 
. if, as I was recently told, every musical instrument 
manufacturer and piano tuner has a concert pitch of his 
own. M. 

There is no concert pitch established by law, nor 
would it be according to the spirit of free institutions to 
have' one. Every instrument mater uses whatever con¬ 
cert pitch seems to him best. Generally, however, they 
are all conforming more and more to a pitch a little 
higher than the French diapason, which has 622 vibra¬ 
tions for middle C. The pitch of orchestras is estab¬ 
lished by that of the wood wind instruments, the oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons and flutes, these instruments being 
variable only within very narrow limits. A few years 
ago the^New York Philharmonic and Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestras changed their concert pitch, involving the 
purchase of entire new sets of wood wind instruments, 
costing thousands of dollars. Piano makers generally 
use a high pitch, because it makes their instruments 
sound more brilliant. Something is lost, no doubt, in 
durability, on account of the increased strain, and some¬ 
thing in-sweetness on account of the increased tension ; 
but as these qualities are not those relied upon for selling 
The instruments, the makers are likely to go on in this 
way for a long time. Most pianos in the country are 
considerably below concert pitch, by reason of infre¬ 
quent and careless tuning. M. 

Will you kindly favor me with a discussion of the fol¬ 
lowing in The Etude. About how many lessons should 
the average pupil take before he begins the study of the 
scales ; and how may the scales be taught so as to gain 
the best results ? A Subscriber. 

The scales should be introduced perhaps by the tenth 
or fifteenth lesson of a beginner, and there would be 
no harm in introducing them sooner. The first use of 
the scales in primary teaching is that of familiarizing the 
pupil with the contents of the key, i. «., with the parti¬ 
cular selection of white and black keys to be used with 
different tonics. Hence, only one octave is given, with 
each hand separately, and the scales are played slowly. 
The theory of the scale, i. e., its order of steps and half 
steps, is to be taught, and the scales formed mechani¬ 
cally upon the keyboard by steps and half steps at first, 
until the ear becomes reliable enough to serve as check 
upon the accuracy of the prqceeding. 

Incidentally,' a good deal of finger touch can be ac¬ 
quired in connection with the practice of scales. At 
first slow practice, not faster than one tone a second, the 
fingers raised high before touching and after completing 
the tone. In this way the finger action is increased. 
The next thing to do is to establish the order of the fin¬ 
gers in the different scales. The best way of doing this, 
after teaching the scales slowly and with the hands 
separately, is to give them in canon form, as in Mason’s 
technics. A canon is a form of scale produced by play¬ 
ing the two hands like a round. One hand leads, when 
it has played two notes the other starts and follows after 
two notes behind, thus, producing successions of tenths 
in ascending and sixths in’klescending, supposing the 
right hand to lead. If the left hand leads off, it pro¬ 
duces sixths in ascending and tenths in descending. The 
fingers should invariably be placed according to rule,' 
according to Mason’s.division of scales ini© three classes. 

- In scales up to four sharps, inclusive, the right hand 
fourth Iffeer falls- o n the seventh ; the left hand fourth 
finger on the second.. -In the second class, includ¬ 
ing all the scales having five black keys, the right 
hand fourth finger falls on the.upper black key in the 
groups-of three; i. e., on. A sharp or B flat. The left 
hand fourth finger falls on the lowest black key in the 
group of three; i.e., on F sharp or G flat. The third 
class comprises all the ‘scales in flats down from four 
flats to one. The right hand fourth finger continues on 
B flat. The left hand fourth finger falls on the fourth of 
the scale, except in the scale of F, where it falls on two. 
Beale canons of one octave, should be followed by those 
for nine, ten, eleven, thirteen and fifteen notes compass, 


in order to make thei fingering still surer in the higher 
octaves, and the passage of the finger across the thumb 
and vice versa, as required, without-trouble or anxiety. 
In fact, I do not know of a hotter assortment of scale 
forms than those in Mason’s technics. Beales can also 
be used in building up *the ability to take account of 
complex rhythmic units, like those of two, three, four, 
six and eight tones, etc., as developed in Mason ’b system 
of accented exercises. One octave forms are appro¬ 
priate to pupils in the first quarter or quarter and a half. 
Two octaves and less, for pupils during the first year; 
three and four octaves after that. Note well, moreover, 
that you will get out of your scale practice the qualities 
you aim at intelligently. The greater variety of touches 
you practice them in, and the greater variety of accentu¬ 
ation, speed and rhythmic treatment, the more your touch 
will increase in flexibility and expression. In slow 
practice the fingers should generally be raised high; in 
fast practice they should be kept as near the keys as 
possible, at least whenever speed is aimed at. 

I would not be thought to place a higher estimation 
upon scale practice than upon arpeggio forms, especially 
upon Mason’s system of accented arpeggios .upon the 
diminished chord and its harmonic changes. These 
educate the rhythmic grouping faculty just as truly as 
the scales, and they also educate the harmonic percep¬ 
tions,.and conduce to shrewdness in unraveling passage 
work, especially in compositions of the modern school. 
Hence, when time is scanty for practice, after a pupil has 
been taught the scales in one octave in all keys, and has 
learned to finger them correctly in moderate movement, 

I would stop them for a while and occupy him with 
arpeggios, for the other purposes specified. These also 
afford clues to much that constitutes modern music. 

‘ W. S. B. M. 

What definition of a minor scale would you give to a 
beginner—a young one? I have never yet felt that I 
could “boil down’’ the explanation to a child. 

Also, Why is the harmonic bo generally preferred to 
the melodic minor scale? J. B. M. 

A scale consists of the tones of a key arranged in 
regular order accordingto pitch. If it be asked, “What 
is a key? ” the answer of Mr. Root is a good one: “A 
family of tones bearing certain relations to a principal 
tone, called the keynote, or tonic.” A key consists of 
three chords—tonic, dominant, sub-dominant These 
being major, the key is major, and the scale resulting 
from arranging thetones in order is also major. If tonic 
and subdominant be minor triads, the key is minor, and 
the scale resulting from arranging them is also minor, 
namely, the one commonly called the harmonic minor 
scale. 

The easiest way of teaching minor scales to young 
pupils is to make them mechanically from the major 
Beales of the same tonics, by depressing the thirds and 
sixths a half-step. The major and minor scales of the 
same tonic are fingered alike. Later, it is well to teach 
relative major and minor'scales, for the sake of the key 
relationships thereby brought out and the signatures. 

One of the principal uses of scale practice upon the 
pian o is to familiarize the fingers with the contents of 
the key to such a degree that when the mind starts out 
with a certain signature, the fingers conform to that par¬ 
ticular selection of white and black keys, without con¬ 
scious effort of the attention in keeping them off the 
others. The harmonic minor being the true scale of the 
minor keys, it is more useful to practice it for this pur¬ 
pose thart buy possible variation from it. The rule of 
the minor scale is correctly given in “ Mason’s Technics.” 
It is this :— 

“The minor scale requires a minor third and sixth. 
But by license a major sixth may be used in ascending 
in two caseB: First , when the hands are at octaves: 
Second , when the hands are in contrary motion.” The 
philosophy underlying the rule is that whenever har¬ 
mony relations are involved the minor key must be con¬ 
formed to; when the hands are at octaves or in contrary 
motion, no harmonic relations are involved. The major 
sixth may'therefore be used in ascending, in order to 
secure a smoother progression. In all scales In thirds 
and sixths the minor third and sixth are [used in both 


directions. There is, however, a scale near the close of 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, in which the two hands- 
run up the scale of G minor rapidly at the interval of a 
tenth, using major sixths. This license is excused on 
the ground that the rapidity of the run precludes the 
mind attending to the harmonic relations of the various 
steps, and euphony is subserved by using the major sixths 
in this instance. 

Will Mr. Mathews kindly answer through The 
Etude :— 

1. After teaching “ Palmer’s Piano Primer,” would 
Peters’ “Burrows’ Thorough Bass” be a suitable book 
to take up? If not. what would you advise? 

2. Does thorough bass differ essentially from harmony, 

and in what? ' 

Please answer as soon as possible, and by doing so 
oblige a subscriber to The Etude. 

-1. Burrows’ primers are all of them very badly written, 
the terminology being the conventional, slip-shod Eng¬ 
lish musical terminology of the period anterior to that 
of the Tonic Sol-fa. I would not use his text-books for 
any purpose. — 

2. Thorough bass is a bad name for harmony. . Better 
take some good text-book in harmony, and have the 
exercises worked profusely. Harmony iB valuable to 
the pupil in exact proportion to the facility he gains in 
writing, recognizing and improvising chords, chord suc¬ 


cessions, modulations, etc. Personally, I do not . like a 
catechism; the form appears to me objectionable,“the 
ready-made question having altogether too much leading 
force. However, that is a small matter. What is wanted 
in harmony is practical familiarity with the subject, in 
the sense of understanding it in the inner musical sense. 


New York, June 10th, 1889. 

Editor Etude :— 

Dear Sir :—In connection with Mr. Gates’ very good 
proposition regarding literature of music, I wish to add 
another book to the already published lists. If every 
reader of The Etude follows this example and mentions 
any new musical book, then musical-literary inclined 
Stndents will find.this another worthy feat of the already 
indispensable Etude. 

The book I refer to is Mr. Henry T. Finck’s “ Chopin 
and other Musical Essays.” Such essays are very im¬ 
portant help to musical students of all branches in par¬ 
ticular and to the educated public in general. Piano 
Btudents will learn a great deal in that chapter on Chopin, 
and teachers will be able to teach this composer’s works 
better if their pupils study such essays. I say “ study,” 
because careless reading will do little good. The teacher 
ought to compel his more intelligent pupils to read, to 
consider musical literature just as important as their 
daily exercises, and about ten minutes of every lesson 
ought to be taken in discussing or explaining different 
chapters of such books. If the head goes ahead of the 
fingers ; if such is the inclination of the pupil; then the 
end will always produce a musician conscious of the hap¬ 
piness which creates a knowledge of this finest art, but 
if the fingers run in the most wonderful, most precise 
way without any conception of thsinner soul of the com- 

E oser’s intention, then musical performance ceases to 
ave any value whatever. We have now street organs 
which produce a most perfect crescendo, staccato, etc., 
and such music is just as perfect as brainless piano play¬ 
ing. All the time spent on practice of such quality of 
niusic is time ill-spent. Baseball or rowing would be 
much more useful practices. If we don’t understand, 
the analytical and ’ sesthetical parts of such music as 
Beethoven or Chopin have written, then I don’t wonder 
that we prefer Czerny or Herz. The chapters on “ Music 


and Mora 


; How Composers Work,” will give 


inspiration to those possessing imagination and do a 
great deal of good to the artless, fashionable; thoughtless 
performer. . 

Mr. Finck deserves a great deal of credit and thanks 
for his valuable information, frank opinions and wise 
hints. It is a book full of refining-influences, and ought 
to be placed in the hands of every stadenhand every 
lover of the opera. The latter will learn to comprehend 
why we consider one opera good and the other bad, 
although the music of the bad seems to be. much more 
agreeable, and, finally, the vocal student will find also 
numerous, most valuable and interesting points. 

Therefore, let literature play a'mors important i le 
in teaching, let our pupils know that they will never be¬ 
come pianists if they don’t read a great deal, and let ns 
be proud of our profession as teachers of the art, without 
which some of the deepest feeling thi stir the human 
soul would remain unknown fo t^ie worid, and I, for one, 
place such men as Mr. Finck, or Carl Merz, or W. B. 
Mathews at the head of musical educators because their 
influence is as much moral as it is practical. It is only 
since you, Mr. Editor, gave some of our foremost men 
in the profession a chance to be heard all over the United' 
States and England, that such branches as musical 
aesthetics, etc., have found a recognition among th.e 
piano students at large. Before the appearance of your 
: Etude they were only known and appreciated by-a few 
students. To you are due,; therefore; millions of thanks. 

I Most respectfully, Edward MayerSofer. , 












TEE PHILOSOPHY OP THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY EARL HEBZ, HUS. D. 


what is beautiful and he will tell you, two round eyes, a. satisfy ns, and thus we are constantly on the wheel of 
big mouth and a yellow throat. Ask a Hottentot and Ixion; we pour water into the sieve of the Danites; wS 


he will tell you that beauty is a black skin, thick lips are like suffering Tantalus, 
l and a flat nbae. Ask the Devil,” continues he, “and he or listening to a fine piece of music, we are suddenly 
will say, a pair of horns, four claws and a tail. Inquire and of course only temporarily, removed from this end 
of the philosophers and they will answer you in a jargon.” less stream of wants ; rest and quiet are'established, th« 
Voltaire would rather ask the Devil, a Hottentot, ora wheel of Ixion stands still ana we are happy—happj 


are like suffering Tantalus. By looking at an art work 
or listening to a fine piece of music, we are suddenly, 


Bkforb reviewing German philosophy, let us hear what toad 5 than to acknowledge a divine Beauty. But if France 
English and French writers of modern times have to say has left us the doubtful legacy of Voltaire, she has also 


less stream of wants ; rest and quiet are'established, the 
wheel of Ixion stands still ana we are happy—happy 


on the theory of the Beautiful. 

English writers have in the main speculated on the 

t>_j mi_ l a! _: r.n_u* a* 


left us other writers whose words we must not overlook. 
. Diderot declared that beauty was an inherent qnality 


wheel of Ixion stands still ana we i are happy—happy 
whether the light of the sun shines upon ns in a prison 
or in a palace.” This no doubtrisin part at least what 
Burke meant when speaking of the relaxation of the fibres. 

A thing is only beautiful when it does not concern us, 


Beautiful in form and color. That they felt unable to of things, that it was a power to excite sentiments in the for, says our author, and here we meet with his pes- 
dive into the mysteries of the tone-world was but natural, mind. Thus far he was Platonic and correct, but he simism, “ Life is never beautiful, while the picture of it, 
for while music was loved in England, it never prospered spoiled matters by declaring finally that beauty only de- when idealized and represented in the mirror of art, is.” 
there extensively as an art. Moreover the-English even pends upon relation. But hear what Victor Cousin, Schopenhauer considers light the greatest diamond in 
to this day regard vocal music as the highest and only another French writer, says: In his “ Du Vrai, Du Beau the cluster of the Beautiful, and it is of decided influence 


tone form of art. They always subordinated the tone to et Du Bien,” or the True, the Beautiful and the Good, 
the word, and speculated whenever saying anything he declares that “ the ideal beauty is found in God.” 


tending that way, from the one to the other. The Eng¬ 
lish sought more to find the Beautiful itself, and not so 
mnCh the idea of it, as the Germans did. “English 
philosophy is an answer,” says a writer, “to the question, 


And now let ns tarn oar attention to Germany, and 
hear the opinions of at least a few of her great metaphy¬ 
sical speculators. 


upon the cognition of the Beautiful itself. 

While Schopenhauer regards sunlight as the diadem 
among the objects of the Beautiful I will go a step further 
and point to Him that made the beautiful sunlight. 
Nature as the creation of God is greater than art,- which 


What is it that makes a thing beautiful ? Is the Beau- philosopher even to this day, says that the sublime can- is superior to art, and as the real thing is always superior 
tiful inherent or is it based upon association ? ” not be contained in form; that it can only dwell in the to its silent representation, so God’s work must be snpe- 

Shaftesbury entertained Platonic views, but his own soul of man. He teaches that the Beautiful is of one rior to that of man. There are writers who claim that 
peculiar theories are denounced as unintelligible. It substance with the Good and True. Accompanying the man is the ideal of the Beautiful, who according to 
was he who believed in a sixth sense, for which he was will andintelligence there is a mysterious factor within Scripture is the Temple of God. It must beacknowl- 
severefy criticised by Jeffrey. us, commonly called the imagination or perhaps better, edged that all human activity is but a reflection of the 

Sir William Hamilton distinguished absolute and rela- the phantasy, in and through which the Beautiful comes power of God, hence the true scholar is not satisfied in 
tive beauty. “Both the imagination and the under- to be recognized. Here, however, the idea is not uttered his reflections to stop with the art work, but turns from 
standing find occupation, and the pleasure an object in action or in thought, but is enshrined in some sensuous it to the mind that produces it, and finally ascribing all 
gives ns is in proportion to t he gratification these facul- form out of which it looks directly upon the soul. There honors to Him that has made all things, including so 
ties derive from it.” is, therefore, accompanying, the etnical and intelligent fearful and mysterious a power as the human intellect. 


Kant, one of the foremost, if not the most noted is the prodnct of man’s mind and imagination. Nature 


tiful inherent or is it based upon association ? ” 


not be contained in form ; tl 


can only dwell in the 


Shaftesbury entertained Platonic views, but his own soul of man. He teaches that the Beautiful is of one 


peculiar theories are denounced as unintelligible. It 
was he who believed in a sixth sense, for which he was 
severely criticised by Jeffrey. 

Sir William Hamilton distinguished absolute aud rela¬ 
tive beauty. “Both the imagination and the under- 


substance with the Good and True. Accompanying the 
will and intelligence there is a mysterious factor within 
us, commonly called the imagination or perhaps better, 


Addison speaks on this topic in his immortal “Spec¬ 
tator,” and does so very ingeniously, but without pro¬ 
ducing anything new. Burke teacheB that beauty consists 


therefore, accompanying, the ethical and intelligent fearful and mysterious a power as the human intellect. 


worlds an art-work, which challenges onr attention as a 
part of the heritage of man. 


As God created the world, so in a limited sense He per¬ 
mits man to create art work, so that by his representation 


merely in the relaxation of the muscular fibre, but his the Beautiful, and who invented the wordAEstheticism, 
theory was demolished with one sentence from Jeffrey’s was Baumgarten, a professor at Frankfort-on-the-Oder^ 
pen,- namely, by directing them to a warm bath, if they Withhim the Beautiful is the result of the highest aesthetic 
wist to realize the Beautiful. An able critic when perceptions to the realization of which our finer natures 
speaking of this author said, that “No work on the aspire. 


The first who in Germany speculated on the science of of the Beautiful he may show forth his 1 ivine origin, 
e Beautiful, and who invented the wordAEstheticism, thereby honoring the Great Creator from whom came all 
was Baumgarten, a professor at Frankfort-on-the-Oder^ good things and to whom all good things must lead. 
With him the Beautiful is the result of the highest (Bathetic God is the All-Beautiful, as He is the Ail-Good, the 
perceptions to the realization of which our finer natures All-Wise, the All-Just and the All-Merciful. All beauty 
aspire. is concentrated in Him, and both art and nature are made 

Wieland follows in Kant’s footsteps, and claims, as has beautiful so that we may see God in His beauty. The 


Beautiful is as worthless as Burke’s, and that none is Wieland follows in Kant’s footsteps, and claims, as has beautiful so that we may see God in His beauty. The 
read as widely as it.” Jeffrey no doubt said a smart and already been.stated, that the Beautiful can only be felt, artist, therefore, who produces a fine work, draws his 
a crushing word. For all, there is more in Bnrke’s but can never be explained. Schelling holds to Platonic inspirations, whether knowingly or not, from the eternal 
theory of relaxation than his contemporary was able to theories. He teacheB that the Beautiful is the eternal, source of the Beautiful; He brings a part of the eternal 
see. I shall again refer to this theory. bodily represented, and that the highest beauty is con- beauty down to man, which, like a magnet, draws us up 

Sir Joshua Reynolds advanced the idea that beauty centrated is God and expressed in the harmony of the again to the source from whence it came. We cannot 


theories. He teaches that the Beautiful is the eternal, 
bodily represented, and that the highest beauty is con¬ 
centrated in God and expressed in the harmony of the 


consists in mediocrity, or in conformity to that which is universe. Hegel claims that the Beautiful is an idea, 
most usual. Vox Pontdi may be Vox Dei in morals, but bodily represented and realizing itself. There is a cease- 
it is not so jn art. This is a low view of the Beautiful, less approximation, a continued attempting to realize it, 


it is not so jn art. This is a low view of the Beautiful, less apprdxi 
for it robs it of its own superiority. Let me, however, but no full i 
add to the credit of Sir Joshua that his theory is of gone farthe: 
French and not of English origin. saying that 

.Allison attributes beauty to association, in which he be realized, 
leans on Diderot’s idea of realism. “ If beauty consists the infinite. 


less approximation, a continued attempting to realize it, 
but no full realization can be attained. He might have 


source of the Beautiful; He brings a part of the eternal 
beauty down to man, which, like a magnet, draws us up 
again to the source from whence it came. We cannot 
come in contact with anything of a Divine nature without 
being made better thereby. Art has a Divine nature, 
and to teach its beauty from this standpoint I consider 
one of the noblest occupations man or woman can be 


gone farther without .destroying his theory or himself, by engaged in. Heart culture-coupled with a love for the 
paying that this absolute idea exists in God and cannot beautiful is a blessing to any people, for the Beautiful 
be realized, because the finite mind cannot comprehend and the good always walk hand in hand; religion and 
the infinite. '~'~ J pure art are akin ; they came from the same source and 

Schiller is very lucid. He does not admit that the must lead to the same end. _ 

Beautiful is the result of mere limited experience, but of To be aesthetic means to perceive and to enjoy the 


merely in association,” says a thinker, “ then the same Schiller is very lucid. He does not admit that the must lead to the same end. _ 

is true of deformity, for association is capable of awaken- Beautiful is the result of mere limited experience, but of To be aesthetic means to perceive and to enjoy the 
ing either.” The most powerful- exposition of this pure abstract reflection. It originates in the perfect union beautiful in art and nature. As logic applies to thought, 
theory of association is that by Jeffrey. He claims that of matter and mind, and cannot be mere life or mere aiming ultimately at truth, says a writer, as ethics sets 


He further Bays that “ Beauty is the work of free 


the emotions seemingly produced by art and objects are form. Schiller sought a path of his own while speculating forth the laws of morality referring to action, so ®sme- 
the result of association of recollection, hut not of art- on the Beautiful, but he could not free himself from Kant’s tics appertains to the leautifu l whic h appeals primarily 
work themselves. There is some truth in the theory, influence. He says that “the source of all aesthetic to sentiment. 7~' x \ . . , 

but it does not hold good for a thorough system. Raskin pleasure is suitableness. The touching and snblime _ Nature is a wonderful texture, interwoven as it is by 

and Blakie gave it its death-blow and there is scarcely elicit this feeling, implying the existence of unsuitable- innumerable objects of beauty. Who can name them 
any one holding it now., ness.” He further Bays that “ Beauty is the work of free all? To study and to love the beauties m nature tends 

Buskin says the term Beauty signifies two things. First contemplation, and we enter with it into the world of to produce in us reverence; they soften us down and 

the external quality of bodies, which he calls the typical ideas, but without leaving the world of sense.” make us more attractive. Virtue is virtue, but it may 

beauty ; and secondly, the appearance of felicitous ful- Vischer seeks the Beautiful in history, but be this be lovely and again it may be very homely. Knowledge 
Ailment of function in living things, more especially a history sacred or profane, there is much in it that cannot is knowledge, but.it may sparkle as a thing oi beaufy, Sr 
‘perfect life in man. This kind of beauty, he calls vital be called beautiful. it may lie anil and inert like an uncut diamond. Wire- 

Beauty. He further holds that the' application of the I might here quote also the principles of Winckelmann out aesthetic culture the best man lacks something, he 
term Beauty to any other appearance or qualify is false, and others, but this would make my lecture too lengthy, may be ^learned, he may be honest and temperate; tor 
Thus Ruskin recognizes a Beauty of Body and a Beauty Hand, who views this subject more from a musical all he is not what he might be, had he developed, within 
of Spirit. Undoubtedly the ideal Beauty, that which standpoint, says that “if the speculators on the Beau- him a love for the Beautiful. 

constituted the Beautiful, must be the same in both, tiful had taken painting and music more into consider- And now that I have come to the endlot my discourse, 


of Spirit Undoubtedly the ideal Beauty, that which 
constituted the Beautiful, must be the same in both. 
The great writer denies that the Beautiful is the Useful. 
He denies that it is dependent on custom or on associa¬ 
tion, Raskin is also Platonic in his theories in so far 
that he seeks the ideal of Beauty in God. 

Spencer teacheB that all aesthetic activify is essentially 
caused.by the play of the mindr"'He rega la the aesthetic 


Nature is a wonderful texture, interwoven as it is by 
innumerable objects of beauty. Who can name them 
all ? To study and to love the beauties in nature tends 
to produce in us reverence; they soften us down and 
make us more attractive. Virtue is virtue, but it may 
be lovely and again it may be very homely. Knowledge 
is knowledge, but.it may sparkle as a thing of beauty, or 
it may lie anil and inert like au uncut diamond. With¬ 
out aesthetic culture the best' man lacks something. He * 
may be-4earned, he may be honest and temperate; for 
all he is not what he might be,' had he developed within 
him a love for the Beautiful. 

And now that I have come to the end of my discourse, 


ation they would have avoided many errors, for many^ I would remind you of the fact that the Holy cook points 
theories advanced by able writers are utterly inapplicable us to the beaufy of holiness; it speaks often of the beauty 
to music. Indeed many philosophers regarded the Divine of God’s holiness; it portrays to us the b- .ufy 
art as a mere play, totally devoid of a science. Every character, and it says that this world snail be ma . 


to music. Indeed many philosophers regarded the Divine 

vucau no oocao wio mctu ui JJCQUUjf iu UUUt . art as a mere play, totally devoid of a science. Every, — -— _ —, —-- - . .... , ... 

Spencer teacheB that all aesthetic activity is essentially human being has an idea of the Beautiful,” says he, beautiful as it shall be made good. Mave jaire, then, 
caused.by the play of the mindr"TIe regards the aesthetic “and an object which reaches this idea, which moves in the final victory of toe Beautiful, as y ha 1 raith ii 
pleasure in degree according to the number of powers within us the seqse of admiration, that is beautiful.” the final victory of the good. It (xn lAoves^gyaapess, 
called into activity^ The mere pleasure of sensation de- He acknowledges, however, that this does by no means He also loves beauty. If He is xmgaty r »B*re_ 
rived from tone or color he considers thelowest. A step define the meaning of the Beautiful. He declares that lovely. The millennium will not come untu inis earre 
higher follows the pleasure of perceptions derived from it is only perceptible through feeling and not through shall have been made beautiful,^ until he desert s 
a combination of colors and- symmetry of form ; the thought, and that it exists only for its own sake and for rejoice apd blossom as the rose, and it Bna|i D ossom 
highest are the aesthetic pleasures proper, derived from no other purpose. “ The utilitarian principle,” he asserts, abundantly and rejoice with joy and singing. 

the varied emotions existing in the mind through assoeia- “has nothing to do" with it.” ... . . _.__ 

tion. The idea of association has been rejected by Schopenhauer is partially Platonic in his theories, but 

Ruskin, as hasjust been stated. It also will be noticed his original propositions are-of such vast importance Every person has two educations—r -ie which he re- 
thatijpencer places the pleasurable sensation of tone and that I shall give a few of his leading ideps. He starts ce i veg from others, and one more? imp . t, whit 
color lowest? while Schopenhauer in his philoso phy of out by saying that “An object only affords us pleasure in hima elf. 

music, which is regarded as the best thus far produced, so far as it relates to our wills anti purpose. Slut,” con- .. ,* . ■ ~ . -... . : 


pleasure in degree according to the number of powers within us the sense of admiration, th at is beautiful.” 
called into activity! The mere pleasure of sensation de- He acknowledges, however, that this does by no means 
-rfyed from tone or eolor -he considers thelowest. A step define the meaning of the Beautiful. He declares that 
higher follows the pleasure of perceptions derived from it is only perceptible through feeling and not through 


tion. The idea of association I has been rejected by 
Raskin, as hasjust been stated. It also will be noticed 
that Spencer places the pleasurable sensation of tone and 
color lowest; while Schonenhauer in his hilosoDhv of 


color lowest; while Schopenhauer in his philoso phy of out by saying that “An object onfy affords 
. music, which is regarded as the best thus far produced, so far as it relates to our wills and purpose, 
places music above all the other arts. tinueB he, “the Beautiful affords us pie: 

But to go a step further, there were philosophers who affecting our will or purpose. The operatic 
denied the existence of the Beautiful, simply because it disappear in the enjoyment of an art work, 
cannot be proved like a geometrical problem, because the cause of our misery in life. When loo 


his original propositions ara-of such vast importance Every person has two educations—c*.e which he re- 
that I shall give a few of his leading ideas. He starts ce j veg fr om others, and one more imp which he 

out by saying that “An object only affords us pleasure in ~| ve8 himself. 

so far as it relates Jo our willsjuia purpose. But,” con- / .* , ~ ■ ,, -' ' - -■ 

tinues he, “the Beautiful affords ns pleasure without ----- . . 1 ; •-rr; _ , T z 

affecting onr will or purpose.. The operations of the will WANTED.-—A lady- pianist, pupil t Zwintscher, ol 
disappear in theenjoyment of an art work. Tht will s "* Leipzig, and Moskowski, of *menya 


the caase of our miser 


mathematics cannot measure and calculate it. Because work we, forget the wi 


i art work. The will is 
in life. When- looking at an art 
the will is silenced for a time, 


the Beautiful must have a source they would rather deny and we are therefore in a state of pare willess^painleSs, uonai xns 
the principle, so as not to be compelled to acknowledge timeless, contemplation. The will is a sou rce of. onr if desired 
its divine origin. - This applies to Voltaire, who belongs- desires and emotions ; it is the source of onr wants and 
to this class of negative spiritB. He says: Ask a toad suffering. But no gratification here can completely 


to this class of negative spiritB. . He says: 


Bat no gratification here can completely 


student in the University of Wisconsin, desires a first- 
class position in .connection with some mnsical' or educa¬ 
tional institution. She is capable of taking- other studies 
if desired. Addre 1 ? for furtheir ini tion, _ 

F. A Parker, Prof of Mume, 

. • Stat< University, Mpdisoni WIs.; 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. TESTIMONIALS. 

During the summer months many might find it profit- Wichita, Kansas, May 24th, 1889. 

able to canvass for The Etude, We have just issued an Mathews’ Phrasing, Book 2, I have recently received, 
agent’s circular setting forth all information necessary and after a careful examination.I find it a most through 
for canvassers. There are now a number of persons who and comprehensive work. I have used book 1 in my 
devote their whole time to this work and find it both a classes for some time, and always found it a very efficient 
pleasure and profit. In every community there area aid in my teaching. These two volumes I consider of 
large number who will gladly subscribe to a journal of inestimable value to both teacher and pupil. No student 
the character of The Etude, and there will be no diffi- after using “Mathews’ Phrasing” can fail to catch that 
cnlty in procuring the support from the profession in the artistic inspiration that comes to every true interpreter 
Community. Send for the circular if yon have any idea of music. Respectfully, 

of engaging in the work. Mrs. s. T. Hendrickson. 

We are pleased to announce to the piano-teaching I wish to express at once my high appreciation of Mr. 
world that Dr. William Mason will soon publish his eela- Mathews’ 2d volume of “Studies in Phrasing.” This 
brated “ Two-finger Exercises.” They will be issued by work should be used by every one who believes that 


certstueck, Op. 38, G minor, C. Reinecke; Symphonie 
Conceitante (two violins, with accompaniment), D. 
Alard; Song, “ Where the Lindens Bloom,” Dudley 
Buck; Variations on a Theme of Beethoven (two pianos), 
C. Saint Saens. 

Virginia Female Institute, Staunton, Virginia. 

Overture, Oberon (two pianos), Weber; Solo and 
Chorus, Pilgrims of the Night,-Westbrook ; Valse Bril- 
liante (two pianos), Moszkowski ; Piano Solo, La 
Cascade, Pauer; vocal Solo, Le Parlate d’Amour, 
Gounod; Duett, Polacca Brilliante, Op. 72, Weber; 
Allegro, Finale 6th Symphony (two pianos), Beethoven; 
Vocal Duett, Evening, Gabassi; Piano Solo, Cachouca 
Caprice, Raff; Vocal Solo, Liete Signori (Huguenots), 
Meyerbeer; Menuett (two pianos), Boccherini; Semi- 


woria mat Ijr. vv miam m»auu will BUUU puuiiou Uio IJCIO- matnews za volume oi " otuaies in irnrasing. jliiib Men nett ftwo nianns’l Boccherini- Semi* 

brated “ Two-finger Exercises.” They will be issued by work should be used by every one who believes that q, ^ Estudiana Lacome ^Reveildu Lion ftwo oianosl 
the publisher of The Etude about September 1st, in time mind is higher- than matter, and that manual dexterity ™ Kontski ’ ’ Y6 - ° (two pianos;, 

for the fall teaching. This we consider the most im- and power, however much to be desired, must be aub- 

portant publication yet issued by us. There has been a ordinate to a clear insight into musical form. We should Closing .Exercises. Wednesday , June lSth, 10.30 
great demand for these two-finger exercises, which could be thankful to every one who helps us to phrase beauti- A. M. —Chorus, Spinning Song (Flying Dutchman), 


only be obtained by purchasing the complete book of folly. Tnis is a higher attainment than the ability to 
Technic, by Mr. Mason. What is being issued is mostly ru8 fl blindly through five pages of “ presto ” to a minute 
new matter, containing alLthatJhas been developed ainee with a crash like one of Jove’s own thunderbolts at the 
his technical work was written. The studies will be close. Truly Yours, 


Closing Exercises. Wednesday , June 12th, 10.30 
A. M. —Chorus, Spinning Song (Flying Dutchman), 
Wagner; Overture, Stradella (two pianos), Flotow; 


rush blindly through five pages of “ presto ” to a minute Vocal Solos, a. Thine eves so blue, Lassen ; 6. Chanson 
with a crash like one of Jove’s own thunderbolts at the de Florian, Godard ; Piano Solo, Valse de Concert, 


published in sheet form, the retail price of which cannot 
now be determined, but we will venture to offer the com¬ 
plete btfok to all who send us orders in advance at twen- 


Truly Yours, 

Stella P. Stocker. 
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WieniawsH; Vocal Duett, Edeuiand, Dana; Overture, 
Der Ereischutz (two pianos), Weber. 


Bunker Hill, III., June 14th, 1889. 

I can truly and heartily commend The Etude as one 


plete bbok to all who send us orders in advance at twen- hunker xlill, ill.., oune_i«m, ioo . Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C. 

ty-five'(26) cents, postpaid. Cash must accompany every I can truly anu hearti.y commend The Etude as one . 0 ,j nnrirm+ . iin n * n ntt, fl n 0 Arv ” 

Jrder. This offer will hold good until September 1st if not the best musiCRl magazine published inthe country. “ Hanson Hongroise, Dupont; Out on the Deen, 
only. The work is complete in itself, and can be taken Its music xs of the h^hest order and should constitute Lohr ; “The Alpine Morning Duett, Kucken Mar- 
up Ifter a pupil leaves the instruction book. Let every the practice of oH young students. Its general musical guenteWhite; ‘ Brnam, Fantasie, Prudeu; Echo 
subscriber who is a teacher be booked for one or more literature is educational, whilst each and every feature Song” Bischoff; “ Styneune,’ Eckert; Polonaise m 
nf JmnnrtMt wnrt of it is commendable. Miss Alice Pettingell. E,” Liszt; “Beneath the Ramparts,’* Concone ; “ Van- 

copies ot this important work. ations de-Concert,” Benedict; “ Miserere,” from “ II 

The fourth volume of _ the great encyclopaedia of Sir , ss AT®-rDALLAS, Texas, June4th, 1889. Trovatore,” Gottschalk ; “The Lost Birdling,” Cen- 

George Grove is at last ready. This is the greatest T^e 2d volume of Mathews Phrasing is before me, and temer j . “Annie Laurie,’’ Buck; “ Estudiantina,” 
work on music in the English language. To possess it ** 16 pleasure to express mj gratitude to Qjjorus, La CO me ; “ Sinfonie in G, (first and second 

fo to possess a complete libraiy. Every professional Mr. Mathews for theinvaluable aid he has given to the movemen t) (four pianos), Haydn; “Waiting at the 
musician ought to aim to have this great work. The price teacherslof music who are earnestly trying to instill into B r00 kside.” Torry; “Oh, Come,” Duett, Kucken; 
appears rather high, but is not in reality when consider- the minds of their pupils the necessity of a discnmina- i«j) on j Hanj ” Overture (four pianos), Mozart; ‘‘The 


ty-five (26) cents, postpaid. Cash must accompany every A 0“ wuiy ana nearuiy commenu the as cue 

order. This offer will hold good until September 1st if not the best musical magazine published in the country, 
only. The work is complete in itself, and can be taken Its music is of the highest order and should constitute 
up after a pupil leaves t£e instruction book. Let every the practice of all young students. Its general musical 
subscriber who is a teacher be booked for one or more literature is educational, whilst each and every feature 
copies of this important work. of it is commendable. Miss Alice Pettingell. 

The fourth volume ofAhA’.great encyclopaedia of Sir Ross Aye., T)allas, Texas, June 4th, 1889. 

George Grove is at last ready. This is the greatest . The 2d volume of Mathews’Phrasing is before me, and 
work on music in the English language. To possess it \ taff ° rd8me “ ac £ pleasure to express my gratitude to 
iB to possess a complete libraiy. Every professional Mr. Mathews for the invaluable aid he was given to the 
musician ought to aim to have this great work. The price teachers of music who are earnestly trying to instill into 
unripurB rather hi eh. but is not in realitv when consider- ^be minds 9^ fkeir pupils the necessity of a discrirama- 


' How to Understand Mtfsic.” 

Mrs. Lizzie Averett. 


appears rather high, but is not in reality when consider- t P e mina 8 ot tneir pupiia me necessity or a aiscrimina- 
ing the extent of each volume. Each volume retails for ^ve touch cae ta le ( singing with the fingers ) 

|6 00. We offer to send the four volumes complete, by “ memorizing” interpreting’ and indeed every possible 
express, for $17.00. This we will say is lower than the specialty so thoroughly explained in his -Studies in 

usual price, and far below the price rated in England, Phrasing and How to Understand Music. (four pianos), Rossini; “Staccato Polka,” Mulder; 

where the work is published. ‘ , Mrs. Lizzie Averett. “ The feow ot Promise,” Lucantoni; “ Souvenir d’Ameri- 

The new work of Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, “The Art of _ . Norwich Conn April 26th, 1889. que ” Josefiy;.“:^ 8 .™ U8 

Piano Playing,” is progressing in a satisfactory manner. ^ve examined your Sonatina Album, and can recoin- Verdi; Polonaise m A flat, Chopin, G>rand Valse, 
There is every hope that the work will be on the market “end it to teachers with pleasure. It contains a number Venzano ; “ Sinfonie in E flat (first movement), 
for early fall teaching. This work will be welcome to of pieces very useful to ihose in the first grades. Beethoven ; Come, Haste Away, Campana. 

the progressive teacher who desires to start beginners by Respectfully, a, _ 

the most improved methods. Most every teacher will H. L. Yerrisgton. . Ellis College, o g , 

have use for such a work. It is an original work for Carrollton, III. Duet and Chorus, “At the Cloister Gate,” Grieg; 

beginners. Not a rehash of humdrum melodies, but a J have carefully considered the use of your Dactylion, Piano Solo, Ballade, Op. 23, Chopin ; Soprano Solo, 
systematic course for the first year of piano study. The and think the appliance inbst necessary for the acquire- “Shadow Song” (Diuorah), Meyerbeer; Piano Solo, 
exercises are mostly in form of duetts, and every one is men t of a good technic. Please be bind enough to a. Etude, Op. 10, No. 1, Chopin; b. La Peotecote, Bach ; 
written for some purpose. The work is sure to meet forward me another pair as soon as possible. Enclosed Contralto iSolo, Recitative and Aria (Semiramide), 
with the hearty approval of the thoughtful teacher. We find money order for the same. Adeline Duhring. Rossini; Piano Solo, Grande Polonaise, Op. 68, Chopin ; 
continue the offer made in last issue to send the com- _ Soprano Solo, Polonaise from “Mignon,” Thomas; 

plete work postpaid, if ordered in advance of publica- Dallas, Akxas. p ; an0 J ) n0 Scherzo, Op. 82, Scharweuka; Vocal Trio, 

tion, for seventy-five cents (76). Cash must accompany , , e Sonatina Album very much indeed. It is Niehtfall and Darkness,” Gordigiani; Piano Solo, 

every order. The offer is void after the work is once in b est volume for the money as well as the best col- jj^ a _ ao ^; e Hongroise, No. 14,~EiSzfS, Chorus, “ Whirl 
print. lection of the kind that I have seen. I consider ita help d ^ kl „ (Fi f ng Dutchman), Wagner. 

■ . . to teachers. Yours respectfully, \ j . e> 

We are making many improvements about our estab- Mrs. Russell. (Wi* \ Slrhnnl nf Music 

lishment. The building we are in has been partly oecu- , v T Milwaukee ( Wis.) School oj ^usic. 

pied by offices. Owing to the continued increasing busi- . , , Orange, hi. J. Sonata, Op. 28 (first movement), Beethoven; Scherzo 

ness we will occupy the whole building of fonr stories .. T^ank jou very much tor so kindly sending me the a Capriccio, in F sharp minor, Mendelssohn; Fantasia, 
and cellar exclusively in the future. New shelving is Sonatina album. The selections are excellent,— Q minor, Mozart; a. Prelude and Fuge, in E flat, 
being erected, the stock, which is now one of the largest everyone of them,—and the whole appearance of the ^ Fantasia on “Rigoletto,” Liszt; a. Romance^ 

int(he city, will be greatly increased. We will be in a book is tasteful m the extreme, louts sincerely- • j n E flat, Rubinstein ; 6. Allegro, from the “ Faschinga 
position more than ever to give the music teacher every William Mason. Sehwank,” Schumann; a. Why? from Op 12 ; o. 

advantage of a first-class music house. The profession Amsterdam, N- Y. Novelette, in A, Op. 21, No. 6, Schumann; c. Nocturne, 

has given ns a liberal, share of patronage, which it has The Sonatina Album is just what I needed for one of in G, Chopin; Ballade, in A flat, Chopin; Second 
ever been our aim to deserve. In all our activity we m y pupils, in fact they all need one, and I will probably Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt. 

never lose sight of the interest of the music teacher, want more further on. The-collectipn of pieces is good, m _±.-.. - ^ -r .. . M 

Our discounts are a s low as we dare make them. Our an fi the book is something which every pupil in music 


>iauo8), Rossini; “Staccato Polka,” Mulder; 
low of Promise,” Lucantoni; “ Souvenir d’Ameri- 


editions are always the best. One of the things requir- should have, besides being very cheap for “a good class 
itag the closest attention and greatest experience is to nf mimic Yonrs resnecfullv. 

have the best editions of standard works on the shelves. Nettie Scribner. 

There are a few large publishers who issue only poor ____ 

editions, poorly engrave<1 with S tools by unskilled and . nnvnVWV PPOOP4 H WPPt 

poorly paid work men , foil of many typographical errors, uUnUKiJiil JrfcUtrliiiiRiRJio, 

with all the mistakes of the original editions left uneor- —r- 

rected, the printing done with inferio\ink and cheap COMMENCEMENT EXE RCISES, 

paper used. These publishers we avoid. Have no deal¬ 
ings whatever with them. Among the good publishers Drake University, Des Moines , Iowa. 

there are always certain standard pieces and studies that , , _ 

need care in selecting. After ordering,from all, we Y 10 ” 11 ; J:. ^ r » Uni*™®"® Tanze ; o. H ol lander, 

select the best of any particular piece or study, and stick Spinnerlied; Kjerulf. v ocal Ino, Last Night; Piano, a. 
to thsR.^, In this way the teacher in ordering from ns Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 2 (first movement) ; b. Schubert, 
will always get the best edition: Take, for instance, the Serenade; Vocal,, Dudley Buck, Expectancy; Violin, 
standard. Bonatas and pieces . of Beethoven, Mozart, David, Andante, Scherzo, Op. -16 ; Piano, a. 2d. 
Hayden and other elassical composers, we always,send Mazurka; b. 2d. Waltz, Godard; I ieinberger, Vocal 
the Cotta edition, which for general teaching purposes Quartet, Mountain Brook. 

we find the best. The Klindworth and Kullak edition > Ainerican Conservatory of Music, Chicago, IU. 
of Chopin and so with all standard composers, the same - v 9 J ’ y > 

E rinciple is carried through with every foreign reprint. Overture, “Euryanthe ” (three pianoB), C. M. v. 

F you want to get the best edition of any work you will Weber; Cavatina, Ah! s’eBtinU^ “ Donna Caratea,” S. 
always, find it by sending to ns. Should yon contemplate Mercadante; Concerto for Violin (Op. 10, first move- 
a change of music dealers in the coming year, give us a ment), F. David ; Concerto for Piano, (D minor), W. A. 
trial. Oar aim is to strictly please onr patrons. Mozart; Aria, Caro Nome, “ Rigoletto,” G. Verdi; Con-1 


Beethoven ; “ Come, Haste Away,” Campana. 

Ellis College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Duet and Chorus, “At the Cloister Gate,” Grieg; 
Piano Solo, Ballade, Op. 28, Chopin; Soprano Solo, 
“Shadow Song” (Dinorah), Meyerbeer; Piano Solo, 
a. Etude, Op. 10, No. 1, Chopin; b. La PeutecSte, Bach ; 
Contralto Solo, Recitative and Aria (Semiramide), 
Rossini; Piano Solo, Grande Polonaise, Op. 68, Chopin ; 
Soprano Solo, Polonaise from “Mignon,” Thomas; 
Piano Duo, Scherzo, Op. 82, Scharweuka; Vocal Trio, 
“ Nightfall and Darkness,” Gordigiani; Piano Solo, 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14,~EiSzh Chorus, “Whirl 
and Twirl” (Flying Dutchman), Wagner. 

Milwaukee ( Wis.) School of Music. 

Sonata, Op. 28 (first movement), Beethoven; Scherzo 
a Capriccio, in F sharp minor, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia, 
in C minor, Mozart; a. Prelude and Fuge, in E fiat, 
Bach; b. Fantasia on “Rigoletto,” Liszt; a. Romance^ 
in E flat, Rubinstein; 6. Allegro, from the “ Faschinga 
Sehwank,” Schumann; a. Why? from Op. 12; b. 
Novelette, in A, Op. 21, No. 6, Schumann; c. Nocturne, 
in G, Chopin; Ballade, in A flat, Chopin; Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt. 

The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Polonaise, Op. 18, No. 6, Moszkowski; a. Cradle Song, 
Op. 107. No. 1, Bendel; b. Gavotte in E minor, Silas; 
a. By the Sea: b. Marguerite at the Spinning-wheel, 
a. Barcarolle, Up. 6, Ehrlich; 6. Valse, Op. T3 S No« 


a. Barcarolle, Up. o, J&nrncn; u. up. xo, «u. 

4 N. de Wilm; valse mriE, on themes from Schubert, 
Liszt; a, Mid-day in the Village; b. My Neighbor, 
Thomas ; a. Ghvotte Enfantine, Thallon; b. Polonaise, 

| Op. 28, Merkel; flgsUradle Song, Op. 4, No. 3, Bgeiglfj 6. 
Tarantelle, Op. 8, DeBeriot; Last Night, Sjernlf; Waltz, 
Op. 17, No. 8, Moszkowski; Over.ire t 
(Arranged for two pianos, eight hands), Weber. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Piano Quartette, Overture to Poet and Peasant, Suppe; 
Vocal Solo, The New Kingdom, Tours; Piano Halo, 
Invitation to the Dance, Weber; Vocal Tno, The 
Mariners, Randegger; Vocal Solo, An Old Garden, 
Hupe Temple; Piano Solo, . Impromptu l Bp Rosa¬ 
mund), Schubert; Vocal Duet, Bright aei the Bow of 
Promise^ Lueantonij Piano T' d, Sere ade, Schubert; 
Vocal Bolo, With 'Verdure Olad ^HaydnjPia no Solo, 
Cujus Animum (Stabat Mater), l^iszt: Sweet and Low, 
Van der Stucken; Piano Duo; Marche ‘Oriental, Ket- 
terer. . A- 
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* Questinns anfl ^nsweijs. 

Ques. —Will jou please inform me, through The 
Etude, if there is a work treating specially upon modu¬ 
lations, giving general rules by which the stndent may 
be able to make many and varied modulations without 
having to memorize every separate movement possible to 
make, getting from one key to another ? I need such a 
work very much, and would be obliged if you would 
throw some light upon the subject. 

Very truly, R, C. R. 

Ans. —Wohlfarht’s Modulation is the book that ap¬ 
proaches nearest your wants. 

Ques.— Will The Etude please give the meaning of 
the following Bign Q placed over a note, also of the word 
Opus? A. B. G. 

Ans. —The sign □ means that the note over which it 
is placed is played with a heavy accent and well sus¬ 
tained. Opus is the Latin word for work ; opus (op.) 
10, would indicate the composer’s tenth work. 

Ques. —Will you please inform me through The 
Etude, of some good music school, where a teacher 
could spend the vacation pleasantly in the study of music 
and have the advantage of the best instruction. The ob¬ 
jection to most schools is, that the best teachers are 
absent during the summer months, especially in the hot 
cities, and those who seek instruction during that time 
do. not have the same advantages that they would have 
during the winter months ? A Teacher. 

Ans. —You have stated the great objection to studying 
in summer. However, there are several good summer 
music schools advertised in the column of this paper 
that afford, perhaps, the best instruction given in the 
summer. The New England Conservatory of Music, of 
Boston, we understand, has a Bummer term. 

Ques.— Please answer through The Etude : I. What 
book on Harmony would be the best for self-study? I 
have seen a leaf token from Howard's book on Harmony, 
and it seemed to me to be as good as any. I have used 
Dr. Stainer’s. ’ 

II. What good and well-written book on “ Beethoven’s 
Sonatas” is there? one that explains and directs-the 
student to play them understondingly, also defines dearly 
the sonata form. A. 

Ans. —You will find Howard’s “ Course in Harmony” 
one of the best works published for self-study. It has 
become the standard text-book in many of our best 
institutions. It is especially good for those who have 
never had any previous instruction in theory. 

H. Etterlein’s “Beethoven Sonatas” is, perhaps, 
the work you desire, as it is in the English language. 
Dr. Marx has written more profoundly on Beethoven’s 
Sonatas, but the work is not translated. The last three 
grades of Ridley Prentice’s “The Musician” analyzes 
a number of the prominent ones. Whatever work you 
select, read carefully the article on sonata form in May 
Etude of this year. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

BY X. W, CHASE. 

(' I wish to unite with a correspondent for The Etude 
some months since, in calling upon the American College 
of Musieiansto formulate a course of study which would, 
in fheir opinion, be suitable to fit students for, the exam¬ 
ination for membership. I believe the time has come 
when this is very -'desirable, as that is the only body whose 
influence can help in. securing anything like uniformity 
or establishing a standard for adoption. Such Recourse 
would be of great assistance to the teacher off small ex¬ 
perience and aid the conscientious in enforcing a* more 
severe line of work than the average student enjoys. 
This.course should include, perhaps, some principle of 
grading, and indicate what works of the greater classical 
authors ought to be used. - - 

With the immense mass of technical material now avail-, 
able, the average teacher has some difficulty in knowing 
what- is best for him, unless he invests more money in 
such things than many can afford. It will help such to 
know what is considered best by such an authority as the 

A. C. M. . ■ ; .. . " ' ' ' ' " ; 

' The various articles on this topic which have appeared 
in The Etude, have been to ne interesting, and I be¬ 
lieve they have been nsefhl. I should like to have them 
continued. Until there is something like a standard, 
each one must select his own plan from the apparently. 

f ood methods of others, and avoid what doeB not seem i 
est for his own work. I send the following as a contri¬ 
bution in this direction. It is a course which has been 


in use for several years, is subject to change when it 
Beems desirable, but is found to yield very good results 
when .adhered to. 

"Some will object altogether to the use of many Etudes, 
bat the circumstances m which very many teachers are 
placed make it, in my opinion, expedient to ubo them 
considerably. Mere technical exercises I have the best 
success in teaching without book. A ; memorandum 
when they are given makes the pupil more careful. 

First Grade. —Loeschhorn, Op. 66, book 1; Koehler, 
Op. 161. . 

.Second. Grade.— Koehler, Op. 60 s Loeschhorn, Op. 

1 65, books 2 and 2; Gzerney, Op. 686 ; Heller, Op. 47; 
Emery, ~€to, 37, Fundamental Technique. 

Third Grade — Loeschhorn, Op. 66; Heller, Op. 46; 
Koehler, Op. 128, book 1; Heller. Op. 46; Bach, Pre¬ 
ludes ; Emery. Elements of Harmony, Easier Sonatas of 
dementi, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven ; Sonatas and 
pieces for four hands, by Diabelii and others. 

Fourth -Grade. —-Cramer’s Etudes; Loeschhorn, Op. 
67; Heller, Op. 16, or Jensen; Op; 82; Bach, Inven¬ 
tions ; Kullak. Op. 48, Octave Sehool, Book 1. 

Fifth Grade. —Kullsk’s Octave School, Book 11; 
Selections from dementi’s Gradus ad Parnassum; 
Moscheles, Op. 70 or 73; Chopin, Op. 10; Selections 
appropriate to this grade from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Weber and others; Fillmore’s History of Piano¬ 
forte Music; Cornell’s Theory and Practice of Musical 
Form. . “> 

Head only the bravest and noblest books; books forged at the heart 
and fashioned by the intellect of a godlike man.—P hillips. 

"MUSICAL MOSAICS. 

“Musical Mosaics” is the title of a work which will 
soon be issued' by the publishing house of Theodore 
Presser, Philadelphia. The compiler of this valuable 
addition to musical literature is W. F. Gates, Director of 
the Doane Conservatory of Music at Crete, Nebraska, 
and formerly of the Ohio Wesleyan Conservatory. The 
plan and scope of the work can best be presented by a 
few extracts from 

THE PREFACE. 

In presenting, to the musical public—to-all who love 
music for its own sake—this collection of excerpts from 
the writings of the best authors on music, I am actuated ! 
by a desire to promote a more thorough understanding 
of the underlying principles of the-art called by Landon— 
“ God’s best gift to man, 

The only art of Heaven given to earth, 

The only art of earth we take to Heaven.” 

The field of Musical Literature is wider than may be 
appreciated at first thought. Theory, History, Biogra¬ 
phy, Technics, Pedagogics, the Critical and JEsthefcical 
Depar tm ents; all these constitute the different divisions j 
of the literature devoted to music. While many musi¬ 
cians make a study of Theory and Technics and a certain 1 
proportion may explore the Historical, the Biographical i 
and the Pedagogical departments, the number of those 
who make any research in the domain of criticism or 
the province of Esthetics is quite limited. I 

These latter departments, constitute a terra incognita 
to many musicians, and yet they are hardly of secondary 
importance to the divisions first named. J 

The scarcity of musical libraries, the costliness of 
musical literature, the almost exclusive devotion of en¬ 
ergy to mere tecimieal study—these, one or all, form 
obstacles which rise in the,path of many-a music lover, 
restraining him from that highest enjoyment of any art 
or science, viz. : of receiving into his own mind and 
making a part of his very being the soul life of its high- 
priests. * * * ; 

170 AUTHORS—600 QUOTATIONS j 

As will be seen by a careful reading of the preced¬ 
ing matter—the idea of the compiler has been to select 
from the best possible sources the best thoughts, and 
to present them to the reader in as compact and yet 
attractive shape as the book maker’s art can command. 

Take from the works tof one hundred antL seventy 
authors six hundred of their brightest gems of thought; 
carefully arrange them, print them beautifully, bind 
them handsomely, and sell-them-at a moderate price— j 
then you have a counterpart of “ Musical Mosaics.”^ ? 

This work is not one to be read by music students ; 
alone, but by all who: have that love for the beautiful 


within them that constitutes what is called “an artistic 
taste.” ■ - -'-■A 

THE FIRST OF ITS KIND. 

“ Musical Mosaics ” is the first work of the kihd that 
has appeared, in the English language. Many of the 
most valuable writings of our best critics and sesthetical 
authors have been non,procurable by those of ordinaxy 
means, because of their high price, and many more have 
been inaccessible, being in foreign tongues. In “Musi¬ 
cal Mosaics,” much of the best from all sources is 
: brought to the hand of the reader. 

DO YOU? 

Do you pretend to be an educated person ? If so, 
know something of music—not as a mere pleasure-giving 
sensation, bat as a means by which the highest emotions 
may be expressed. 

Do yon pretend to be a musician? If so,*know more 
than the mere finger motion or throat action. necessity 
to master the notes of music. Enter into the inner tem¬ 
ple, and think after them the thoughts that have made 
the greatest great. 

Do you love music ? Then love it with a love based on 
a true appreciation of the principles which form the cor¬ 
ner-stone of the Musical Art. 

A BRIGHT ARRAY. 

To give some idea of the authors quoted, and the 
number of selections taken from their writings, we choose 
simply a few of the names from the index, as follows 

Bach, 4 selections; Beethoven, 18 ; Berlioz, 7; Chris- 
tiani, 16; Fillmore, 21; Goethe,. 11; Hauptman, 7; 
H&weis, 12 ; Hiller, 11; Kullak, 12; Liszt, 12; Men¬ 
delssohn, 10; Plato, 6; Ritter, 6; Schumann, 60; Thi- 
bant, 6; Yan Cleve, 7 ; Wagner, 16 , Weber, 8 ; Pauer, 
5. Space will allow ns to mention but twenty of the one 
hundred and seventy authors . 

HEARTY INDORSEMENT. 

The plan of “Musical Mosaics” has been heartily 
endorsed by such artists as Clarence Eddy, one of the 
greatest American Organists, Amy Fay, herself an 
authoress and pianiste of high reputation, Edw. B. Perry, 
of Boston, Neally Stevens, of Chicago, F. M. Davis, of 
the O. W. U. Unity, Perry P. Weid, of London, En¬ 
gland, all artists and teachers of the highest rank. 

PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 

Musical Mosaics will be published-i-i the highest 
style of the book binder’s art, and will have about 300 
pages, 12mo. 

While such works generally retail at from two to four 
dollars, the price of Musical Mosaics has been fixed at 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF. 

SPECIAL OFFER, 

The work is expected to be published by October 1st, 
1889. All orders received* in advance of publication 
will be filled at seventy-five cents per volume. 

Cash must accompany the order, if the work is ex¬ 
pected at this reduced price. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED; 


C. W. SUMMY, 42 Madison street, Chicago. , 

J. H. Garner* Handbook of 101 Exercise fe 

the Voice .•—•. 

W. C. E. Seebqgek. Dew Drop.. Song............ 

“ “ How Fair, and Sweet and 

Holy. Song..............,,......—. 

D. De Koven. Harlequin Polka. 

J. A. West. Jubilate in F. ( Oct,)—.,. 

“ “ . A Warrior Bold (Oct.) male voices. 

J. B. Campbell. Knette. Song.... 

ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, Boston. 

F. A. Porter." Earth-in Heavenly Rest...—. 

“ “ The Answered Prayer.. 

, - f* - 11 Seven Times Four .—;.. 

j. M. Bloze. Heart’s Delight! Op. 10. 

“ “ Rondinetto- Op.-8..—.......... ...... 


$ 1.00 
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* OK TEAOHIHG AKD TEAOHIKG EEPOBMS;* 

OPENING PAPER, BY ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, . 
j, ' Of New York City. 

Mr, President , Ladies and Gentlemen :—The word reform, familiar in current 
political, social and religious discussion, is perhaps too commonly understood to 
involve a sweeping condemnation of existing arrangements. Strictly speaking, how¬ 
ever, where everything is bad, not reform but revolution is in order. As the thrifty 
make oyer good material only, so the wise propose reform only where something worth 
preserving already exists. 

Thus, in the sphere of teaching the need of reform does not arise from the supposed 
worthlessness of existing methods, or from their want of fitness for any use whatever. 
Oftener, it arises from want of fitness of even the best of established methods for 
teaching art as modified by later developments. 

As long as art assumes new aspects, whether by reason of new developments, or 
.simply because of changes in the angle of theoretical observation, so long must teach¬ 
ing be correspondingly reformed, in order to secure at all times the closest attainable 
conformity between the method of teaching and the substance of what iB taught. 

In brief, reform is not revolution, and teaching reforms must always be in order as 
long as art advances and experience accumulates. 

The discussion of teaching reforms involves a consideration both of the ends to be 
sought in and from teaching, and also of the degree of adaptedness of present means 
to secure those ends, the criterion being, of course, the demonstrated practicability 
and efficiency of present methods, and the degree to which they economize time and 
effort for both pupil and teacher. 

To consider the ends sought in and from teaching involves the question of the mission 
and work of the pianoforte teacher in our American life; while, to consider the degree 
to which present methods are adapted to secure the desired ends of musical study 
involves the question of the ground which has to be covered in our day by pianoforte 
teaching. 

We shall consider:— 

1. The Mission and Work of the Pianoforte Teacher in American Life. —Theoreti¬ 
cally speaking, this mission should be that of a disseminator of musical knowledge, an 
educator of musical talent, and an agent in the great work of developing and forming 
the musical taste of the public at large. 

Why the work of the American teacher is not always in the line of such a mission 
is easily explained. 

In the vast majority of cases, pianoforte instructio n is not engaged by parents with a 
view to solid and lasting attainments upon the part of their children. 

Their desire usually goes no farther than to have their children’s taste, knowledge 
and executive ability developed as a source of pleasure to the domestic circle, and to 
have them acquire the measure of accomplishment usual in the social sphere which 
they are expected to occupy. 

Rarely indeed do parents in comfortable circumstances, and still more rarely those 
who are wealthy, ever express, either to their children or to the teacher, a desire to 


of display. Nay, the true doctrine, that root and branch shall be known by their fruits 
1 b changed into the heresy, that if you can cheat the eye by artificial fruits, root and 
branch may be ignored, and the art be valued in proportion to the success of the 
deception in the appearance of fruit. Hence, though hardly any time should be left 
for the acquirement of real knowledge throughout an entire season’s lessons, the dear 
pupils, must be ready at all timeB to play a certain number of popular pieces in order 
to conceal how little they know behind a show of knowing much! 

Unless the teacher enters thiB race with might and main, and bends all his energies 
to thus serving up such musical veal in imitation of matured beef, his less scrupulous. 
competitors will leave him out of sight, and he will find all his pupils carried away 
from him in the universal swim ! 

This is a true delineation of the evolution of the historic girl with the one exhibition- 
piece which her father knows; it cost him $3000 to have her learn, and which,—as Bhe 
has not the remotest idea how, by herself, to learn another one to take its place,—he 
swears she shall play everywhere and every time she is asked. 

But no matter how clever a teacher may become in helping, by hook or by crook, 
the dearest of dear little musical greenhorns to pose effectively as players before not 
over-critical hearers, he must feel, as long as he has any natural sensibility left, that 
such work is the vulgarest of time-serving; and that although he who serves Mb time 
well, thus serves all time and humanity as well, still merely to be a time-server and 
nothing more, is woefully belittling to his own life and character. 

Having thus indicated one of the most serious problems of the present time in con¬ 
nection with the mission and work of the pianoforte teacher in America, and recogniz¬ 
ing, as we must, that these evils are sustained by a force of custom the current of 
which flows so Btrongly, and has cut its channel so deep in our natural life that parents 
seldom desire to resist it, and teachers, single-handedrare powerless to do so ; let ns, 
before we proceed to ask the way of escape, consider the ground to be covered in our 
day in pianoforte teaching. 

Pianoforte teaching now involves education and training of several sorts, viz.; 
muscular, sensuous, intellectual, and we believe, for reasons to be given later, moral. 

i. muscular training; 

There is a wide difference between, on the one hand, going into business to gain the 
knowledge requisite for transacting business, and, on the other, acquiring the requisite 
knowledge as preparatory to going into business. Hence the business college has 
arisen in order to give practical business training as preparatory to practical business 
life. 

The difference is no less between, on the one hand, practicing at the pianoforte ex¬ 
clusively to gain the muscular powers requisite for pianoforte playing, and on the 
other, pursuing a special course of gymnastic training, independently of, but auxiliary 
to, pianoforte practice, in order to develop the muscular powers requisite for both 
pianoforte practice and playing. 

Hence it is necessary to know what muscles are at our command for playing, where 
they are loeated, and the laws governing their development and use, so as to render 
them efficient instruments of the will. 

All the perplexed questionings one hears concerning a correct position of arm, wrist, 


have pianoforte instruction conducted with a- view to preparation for the practice of hand and fingers, concerning the movements proper to them in playing, concerning 


the musical profession in the event of their ever being thrown on their own resources. 

And yet, as a matter of fact, a very large proportion of our female teachers of music 
come from the ranks of those who as children cultivated music only as a social or as a 
fireside accomplishment, and whose first earnest efforts in music date from a time 
when it suddenly became evident that this art must henceforth be followed profession 
ally as their sole reliance for support. When thus suddenly confronted with the stern 
realities of life, what do such young people know of music? 

They have, it may be, played dozens of pieces, but what pains were ever taken to 
enable them to rise from particulars to generals in their studies ? What abstract ideas 
or knowledge for general application have they acquired from the concrete dances, 
variations, fantasies, or even sonatas they may have learned to finger at the piano¬ 
forte? 

How often have not persons thus situated said openly, that if the time and money 
spent on music had been given to drawing, to needlework, to stenography, telegraphy, 
or type-writing, they would now be prepared to enter upon an independe nt c areer of 
recognized usefulness; while-at present they must depend on the sympathy of per¬ 
sonal friends to gain a paying start in a profession wMch they themselves have yet to 
learn from the rudiments, while striving to practice it publicly I 
Where the study of music is so superficial with individuals, evidently the practice of 
the profession cannot be doing anything like whs,t it should to shape public taste 
But for this state of affairs tfho is responsible, parents or teachers ? 

We believe neither. It is going toaiar to hold parents responsible for following the 
usage of people of their social circle. And, on the other hand, no teacher, no matter 
how conscious he may be of the heed a radical change in the course of pianoforte 
teaching, can, single-handed, do much to promote the needed public reform. The 
successful teacher is so busy meeting the demands made upon him by the present, that 
he rarely has time to mature plans for anything beyond. He finds, unfortunately, that 
while lip-service is everywhere rendered to the adage that knowledge is power, never¬ 
theless, the fruit of knowledge, namely, executive skill, is much more highly prized 
than the tree on which It grows. Accordingly, as gardeners fix their attention on forc¬ 
ing the development of flowers, regardless of the incidental drain upon the natural 
vigor of the plant, bo teachers forego comprehensiveness of plan and thoroughness as 
to details in their work, in order to grow showy musical fruits, mainly for the purpose 
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the necessity of cutting the tendons, etc. etc., are answered clearly and conclusively 
by both nature and art, when the facts and laws of the muscular system are known. 
Appropriate exercises for every muscle should be known and used, and these exercises 
should concern not merely the directly important flexor system, but the less studied 
extensor system as well. 

Special attention should be given to secure accurate and prompt measurement of key. 
board distances, without dependence upon sight, but with the stationary elbow as the 
uniform point of departure. 

And, finally, we should abolish the piano stool, substituting for it some sort of chair, 
with suitable back rest for support when needed. “ The feeling of comfort,” says a 
high authority, “is not only favorable to bodily health, it is also essential to the men¬ 
tal powers.” 

II. SENSUOUS TRAINING. 

As regards tines singly, pupils should be taught without ceasing, not to leave the 
quality of the tone produced by the finger to be determined by the mechanism of the 
instrument, but, instead, to cultivate the touch with' a constant view to the production 
of particular qualities of tone. 

As regards tones in combination, or composition, as we say, pupils should be taught 
to bear in mind, first and foremost, not each special piece of music as an end in itself, 
but the special musical effects which each special piece is designed to produce, upon 
the hearing. * 

The connecting link between Sensuous and Intellectual training is the science of 
Tonality. The various scales and triads, sevenths, and cMef sequences of triads and 
sevenths, together with the fundamental cadences, should become famifar alike to 
mind, ear, eyeB, and fingers. To this end every pianoforte teacher should either open 
theory and chorus classes of his own, or else effect such a business connection with 
some local music school of standing, that his own pupils will be able to combine at a 
low additional cost, class instruction, in harmony, form and sight-singing, with th 
pianoforte instruction proper. 

Hi; INTELLECTUAL TRAINING. 

Speaking generally the prime requisite in intellectual activity is versatility. “ It is 
only by knowing other thisijjs ”»(says an authority) “ that the min ... knows any one • . ag. 
General knowledge is the best exercise for' the whole mind. It' is also, the beBt pre¬ 
servative from that narrowness of conception which usually characterizes persons who 
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limit themselves wholly to one pursuit. Special power in the pursuits that belong to 
one’s calling will follow the more readily from' the cultivation of the general power, for 
the general power will be gathered into professional channels with more ease than if 
the power had been previously limited to some pursuit.” 

As a special means of promoting intellectuality in pianoforte playing, one should 
analyze the pieces studied, indicating the number of themes in each piece prior to 
beginning to practice it; marking the cadences, whether complete, half or avoided, 
wherever they occur, and designating the ruling key of each thematic or modulatory 
division. In connection with each division the student should practice the corres¬ 
ponding scale (whether major or minor), and the arpeggios of its tonic, dominant and 
subdominant triads, together with that of the chord of the dominant seventh. 

Only through complete familiarity with the tonality of a piece can a player render it 
intelligently, so as rightly to impress upon the listener the senBe of the modulatory 
changes through which its themes pass. 

Then, too, we should teach phrasing; teach it from personal insight if we can, from 
printed signs if we must—in which case we shall mostly go wrong, but never mind— 
teach phrasing, any way. We must start on the road and keep to it, and the chances are 
that we shall ultimately come out at the right place, even though meanwhile we should 
circumnavigate the globe to reach a point which a map would have shown to be but 
the distance of a stone’s throw at the start. 

Phrasing, with its union of analysis and emotion, leads the way to our fourth topic, 
viz.:— 

IV. MORAL TRAINING. 

At first sight the introduction into this discussion of the subject of moral training 
might seem impertinent. Its great pertinency, nay urgency, is, however, undeniable 
upon a little reflection. Said a charming pianiste, one of the best pupils of Stephen 
Heller, to the present speaker not long ago: “ My son, five years of age, is teasing 
me all the time to teach him to play, and I would love to do so, hint my husband will 
not allow it. He says, * Teach him everything that goes to form manly character, but 
don’t let him become aesthetic or turn out a piano player.’ ” 

If there be two sides to this matter, it is about time the other side became clear to 
ourselves, so that we may teach it to the community at large. It really is incumbent 
upon every teacher to determine for himself and be ready to teach his pupils and the 
community at large the end served by musical culture. 

Music is being unsparingly asssailed, not on its aesthetic, but its moral side, in public 
reviews, in novels, and injirtjwspaper paragraphs; and our musical journals remain 
silent, or else content themselves with mere rhetoric where logic alone can meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

What music in itself may be we can only conjecture. Like spring sunshine, it seems 
to vary according to the receiver. With living plants, sunshine brings forth buds, 
blossoms, perfume and fruits, while with dead things it only hastens foulness and cor¬ 
ruption. 

The following paragraph has gone the rounds of pur musical press without comment 
during the past year, and carried into many American households its revelation of the 


attitude toward the problem of life, of a great musical genius, namely, Rossini, who is 
reported to have said:— ? .$■ f ; 

“The stomach is the chapel-master who directs the great orchestra of our passions 
and sets them in motion. An empty stomach is as the bassoon or the piccolo-flute-r- 
the one grumbling from sheer displeasure, the other yelling from desire for food; 
while the full stomach is the triangle of pleasure or the kettle-drum of joy. As for 
love, I consider it the prima donna, par excellence—the goddess .which sings to us 
cavatinas—gets the ear drunk and makes the heart leap for joy. Eating, loving, sing¬ 
ing and digesting are in truth the four acts of a comic opera called Life, which vam 
i8hes as the foam of .champagne. Who lets them pass without having enjoyed them 
is a complete fool.” 

Is that the lesson music brings to us, and which it is to bring to our pupils as they 
grow up under its inflenee? If, as musicians, we view life and art on no higher plane,- 
let us honestly say so. Let us be men, and carry on the trade, not secretly, or under 
false colors, but openly; let us boast that music has come to stay, and “ironically ask 
what the censorious propose to do about it? 

The superficial musician may be unwilling thus to dip below the surface of his art, 
and take Bides in bo momentous an issue; but the question muBt nevertheless be set¬ 
tled to allay the growing suspiciousness of the thoughtful part of the community who 
are not wedded to music. 

The immense power of music over the emotional nature is universally acknowledged. 
If we musicians wield that power simply as power, with no clear purpose as to its 
influence, and without caring whether God,-the World, the Flesh or the Devil is served 
thereby; if the power and the fascination of music are allied to those of opium-eating; 
and if the peril of moral degradation is as imminent in the concert room and the 
opera house as in the less aesthetic and refined opium joint; the truth is going to be 
found out, and then good-by to all further pretensions to a respectable standing for 
our profession. 

It has recently been asserted in a clever novel, that music even on the battlefield, is 
nothing but a “sensuous enjoyment, more or less acute: a nervous effect.” Do we 
teachers believe that? Or do we see in it a powerful means of fortifying the will and 
nerving men up to the performance of great, good and beautiful deeds? If the latter 
is the case, let us put our heads together and find a way of teaching it. The times are 
ripe for dealing decisively with this question! Formerly, when sensational expe¬ 
riences befell men and women who were drawn into intimacy of association through 
the medium of pianoforte playing, it was charitably assumed that either some subtle 
taint of erroticism in the divine art of music in general, or in the unscrupulous piano¬ 
forte in particular, was to blame! But the female typewriter has appeared on the 
scene; and now what used occasionally to happen in drawing-rooms over the piano¬ 
forte has been happening in business offices over the typewriting machine; so that at 
last it has again become possible for a lover of the pianoforte to throw the blame for 
all such mischief upon the people involved, and to say a plausible word in defence of 
the purity of art and the morally innocuous character of his instrument, 

[to be continued.] 
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The merits of my hand-gymnasium, for developing the hand by scientific process, having become well established and recognized’by 
leading pianists of Europe and America as the most economical means yet discovered for training the hand of the pianoforte player, I am 
desirous of meeting the expressed wish of many teachers who have experienced the good results to be obtained by its use‘, viz.: "To make a 
Teehnicon at a cheaper price,” so as to extend its use amongst teachers and pupils generally. 

I therefore call attention to “ The Student’s Teehnicon/ 9 Trice $12 . 

In this new style Teehnicon, I have (at the suggestion of eminent pianists) omitted the spring key-board, as the results produced by 
same can be largely obtained by exercises on the other portions of the apparatus, so that its efficiency for carrying out my system of scientific 
hand training is not impaired. The advantages thus gained, however, are very great, as it enables the instrument to be made in a much smaller 
compass, and at a much less cost. It is packed in a box only one foot square and a foot high, and being only fifteen pounds weight (box in¬ 
cluded), is easily portable by means of a handle which is attached to lid of box. 

N. B.—Its portability makes it a very useful companion to the pianist during summer vacation, or for keeping the hand in good 
condition when piano practice cannot be obtained. Musicians testify that one-half hour’s Teehnicon exercise is equal to two hours’ technical 
work at the piano. _ 

Hundreds of testimonials received, including the late Abb6 Liszt’s. 

Discount to Teachers, Schools, etc. Correspondence solicited. Send for circulars. 
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' lie Virgil Practice Clavier Co., 

: IStSEAST 17th ST., MW YORK. 



Mi. A. K. VIBGIL. 

Dear Sir —Allow me to congratulate you on your useful 
and much needed invention, the “ Practice Clavier.” I am 
using it and like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are entirely correct and meet my full approbation. 
For acquiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, it is 
excellent. 

Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 



, Irvington, N. Y., April 5th, 1889. 
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JOHN C. FILLMORE. 

“ We know no other work in which a musical student can team so 
much about harpurny in fifty pages of text and examples for exer 
else.”— The Nation, New York. 

This work is based on the ideas of Da. Huso Bismann, and has as 
an appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

“ A careful perusal (of this) will enable students to see clearly the- 
drift of modern speculation in music.”— Tho Nation. 

Dr. Blemann, “ The greatest living musical theorist.”— The Nation. 
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EDITED BY MISS CHARLOTTE W. HAWES. 


This work is being received with great favor, and is already Intro¬ 
duced in several of the best conservatories in this country. In pamphlet' 
form it ha® had a isrge sale, andnow that it is completed, it seems sure 
to take a leading place among works on Harmony. 

Simple explanations, short sentences and plain language throughout 
are features which will commend themselves to teachers and'students. 

It will lead students not only to a theoretical acquaintance with Har¬ 
mony, but also to become able to distinguish Intervals, chords, progres¬ 
sions and treatments by ear as readily as with, the eye. 

By means of an agreeable variety of exercises the interest of the 
course is well sustained. It will not be found dry by any careful stu¬ 
dent. Many of the exercises are decidedly novel in a text-book of this 
kind, never having appeared before. 

The book will be fonnd Interesting and helpfnl In every way to the 
teacher »nd the pupil. It is also rich in suggestions for general im¬ 
provement and in reviews. In advanced study it will be fonnd invalu¬ 
able. . 

The conviction oi its excellence will strengthen as it is 
used, and it is safe to predict that thiB.will prove the most, 
popular work oh Harmony yet published. 
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but because of the deep personal interest contributed by the auto¬ 
graphic reproduction. The following partial list of contents shows 
the worth of the book : “ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” Handel: 
Sonata, Op. 26, Beethoven; Song, Mozart; Prelude, “Are Maria,” 
J. Sebastian Baeh; “Erl King,” Franz Schubert; “Song without 
Words,” Mendelssohn; “Overture toTanhauser,” Wagner. 


Address, 
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This game cbnslBta of cards,.on which-the different note and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played nntil the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
oonnts one for the person who played the Met card and completed the 
whole note. This gives .a -general ides only. Full directions, with 
rules for a number of different games,'tables showing the notes, rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. 

Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other inami- 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to r«4 music faster; in fact, all 
who are Intewwted is music, heed this'charming game.' 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. 
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It is well known that many of our most valuable works on mtatel 
theory are rendered almost useless to the average student, Mag posh 
tlvely incomprehensible by reason of the labored and careless style in 
which they are written. Especially is this true of translation of Sep 
man text-books. These books may be characterized by their long and 
Involved sentences, ambiguities without number, and sometimes entire 
periods that express nothing whatever. Especially is this true of our 
.“Text-books on Counterpoint.” They are written by profound musical 
scholars, and. yet written Evidently long after they had forgotten the 
slow and easy steps by which they themselves arrived at their conclu¬ 
sions.. ' 

The author of this new work thoroughly believes In taking the timid 
student of the musical art by the hand and leading him gently, by easy 
steps, to the heights of Parnassus. 

It is with pleasure that we announce this new book on counterpoint, 
written originally in the English language. It clearly marks out-alt 
1 the student’s work for him, and assigns him his definite writing exer- 
dues in each chapter. These tasks being indicated in their proper 
place, the student may not be in doubt as to his work for a moment. 
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By JVC. FILLMOBE. 
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tion, New York. ___ 

“ We most cordially recommend this little volume as beipgiharougMy 
inteteting and roost useful to all who desire to study the subject of 
Which it treats.—The AtAenssitm, London, England. 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teachers of America. 

< We Present a Few Communications out of "Many Received: 

“As one reads it the wonder grows how so small a book could bo 
made to contain so much good information.”—W. S. B. Mathews. 

“ It is worthy of very high Commendation.”—D e. Wm. Mason. 

“lean only express myself in the highest terms of praise concerning 
it."—.O h Loots Maas . t 'i ' ’ “ ” ; . 

“I wish every oneof my pupils to read and study this work.”—Wm 

H. 8h RE WOOD. I .. * ' " '< ' ‘ * 

“It is a mine of valuable information for the student, and should bo 
in the hands of everyone interested in music,”—H. Guincf Eddy. 

“ It is an extremely well-written and instructive work, and should, 
in my judgment, be in the hands of every Ernest piano student."— 
Dudley Buck. . . . .. . 

“Iconsiderit a very valuable work, and one that ought to be in the 
library of every student of the piano.”— Mm. Julia Hive-Kino. 

“ The book is well adapted to teaching, and I shall gladly introduce 
*tto my pupils.”—E mit. Liebmno. 

“An excellent work.”—A my.Pay, . . , 

‘Every piano pnpil ought to read,it.”—R ichakd Zeckwer. 
i “Will prove a great aid to all earnest students.”—H, A. Glass*. —— 
I “The author is evidently master of his subject."—J ohn 8. Dwiasns. 
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Echos d’ Europe. A collection of vocal music by some 
celebrated European composers, with foreign words 
only. Each volume contains from 80 to 50 choice 
songs by Italian and other composers. Price 60 cents 
each, postpaid. This is npt one-fourth of the original 
price. 

Volumes of Plano Music. Containing Classical Music. 
Each volume has music by only one composer. These 
are foreign publications. Price 60 cents each. 

Foreign Songs. 10,000 pieces of Vocal Mnsic, by the 
most eminent writers, such as Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Rubinstein, Gonnod, Verdi, Rossini, etc. The pieces 
are mostly the original editions, and have foreign words 
only. In order that an idea can be formed of the 
music, we have made up a lot of samples into bundles 
containing 5 pieces, which will be sent to any address 
for 25 cents, postpaid. 
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ALBUM LEAF,, .. 

ALBUM LEAF .. 




AM MERE ..... 

AT EVENING............... 



....8CHYTTE 

BARCAROLLE . 

BONNE NUIT . 



.. .. .TSCHAXKOWSItT 
...NIEMANN 

CANZONETTA............... 

•ANZONETTA. ..... ...... 



.......HOLLAENDER 

CANZONETTA.............. 

CHILDHOOD’S FROLICS..... 

CONSOLATION.. . 

rRATlT.F, SONG....... . 


• •> • •. 


FIRST MEETING . 

FLEETING TIME............ 

FLOWER OF SPRING . 

FROLICS.... .. 




HAPPINESS .ENOUGH .. 

LEICHTES SPIEL. .. 

MED : OMNE WOR’J3B .. 

LOVE SONG... . 



. . . . HENSELT 

MELODIE.. .. 



.MOSZKOWSKI 

MELODIE.. .. 

M.ENUETTO ................. 

MOMENT MUSICAL. ........ 

MURMURING ZEPHYRS..., 

NOCTURNE ..'. 

NORWEGIAN SONG . 



..(xbusbk) NIEMANN 
• ■ sMETEB-HELMUND 
.HOFMANN 

ON THE RIVULET ........ 

POLONAISE...; . 

REPENTANCE .. 

ROMANCE.’. . 



. RUBINSTEIN 

ROMANCE . 




SERENADE . 

SLUMBER SONG . 

TRAUMERKI ................ 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS . 




ZUB LAUTE. 




Price, in Boards, 

■i 

m 

$1.00 


Price, in Cloth, 


I.SO 








“ Classic Duos 


jj 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OBSEB BT 

number onus’. Grade 1 to 10. prick 

868. Mattoon, E.- S. Larghetto Grazioso. 

Grade IV...... $0 80 

This piece is adapted from Kreutzer’s Violin Studies. 

It is in nocturne style, with an exquisite melody. The 
piece makes also an excellent study in double notes. 

869. ' Everitt, L. Tripping H o me w a r d. 

Grade III........ 0 35 

Of a light character. Rhythm well marked in 
march time. 

870. Moelling, Theodore. Cheerfulness. 

Grade II. 0 80 

A pleasing little piece in mazourka movement; at¬ 
tractive to the average listener. 

871. Otto, J. Innocence. Grade II. 0 25 

A very simple piece of more than ordinary merit. 

The melody would be a credit to any writer. It 
Bounds like Arthur Sullivan in his best vein. 

872. Otto, J. Tin Soldiers’ Parade. 

Grade II.... 0 25 

A child’s march; well made, carefully fingered and 
will prove an attractive teaching piece. 

878. Otto, J. Boat Song. Grade II. 0 26 


FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

(With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely nnequaled merit. They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances of drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one book. 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as “Choice 

Classics.” s 

.CONTENTS 

ANDANTE AND MARCH...BEETHOVEN 

ANGEL'S SERENADE....BRAGA 

AYE MAMA. ...GOUNOD 

CONFIDENCE... . .MENDELSSOHN 

GIP8EY DANCE.................. ERNST 

INTERMEZZO............. A. MENDELSSOHN 

MEDITATION... FAUCOMIK& 

MENTTBTT.. .BOCCHERINI 

ME NUETT O... GOUNOD 

MENUETTO...... ..MO ZART 

NIGHT SONG....... YOGT 

NOCTURNE... ......MENDELSSOHN 

PAVANELLA..'.......EICHBERG 

PIZZICATI (Sylvia).... .DELIBES 

PRIBRE, LA............ERNST 

REVERIE... ... .FAUOONIER 

romance; . .4 . .Schumann 

ROMANCE..... HALEVY 

BOMANZA..... .KRAUSE 

SERENADE............. TiTTL 

SERENADE. .SCHUBERT 

SERENADE... HAYDEN 

8ERENATA... MQ8ZKO WSKI 

SPRING’S AWAKENING. ..BACH 

TRAUMEBIE... .............SCHUMANN 

Price,In Boards, including separate Violin part, $1,00 

“ “ Cloth,; “ “ “ “ v 1.50 


874. 


Cheerful and graceful. It is suggestive of the best 
in music. 

Grade 


t / Naughty Boy. 
Otto, J. | Good-bye, live 


\ Grai 
. / II 


0 25 


Two short pieces that will serve as an introduction 
to the classics. 


FOB SALE AT ALL MUSIC STOBES. 


875. Otto, J. Weariness. Grade II.. . 0 25 

Nothing better for a young pupil of promise. 

876. Otto, J. Trotting along. Grade II.... 0 26 

Easy without being commonplace. ^—”' x - 

877. Otto, J. Dolly’s Dance. Grade II. 0 25 

This piece is not a whit inferior to the rest of the 
set called Eight Pieces for the Pianoforte for young 
players, without octaves. 

878. Meyer, Louis. Alice. Valse de Salon. 

Grade IV. -... 0 60 

This piece sprung into popularity at once. It Is 
without doubt the finest piece by this admired writer, 
who might be called the Gustav Lange of America. 

879. Moelling, Theo. Little Dreamer’s 

Waltz. Grade II. 0 80 

This piece will please as well as instruct. It has a 
distinct melody. 

880. De KorisM, A. Op.' 332r' Tr Do Love 

Me” Waltz. Grade IV... 0 60 

One of the best compositions by this talented writer. 

The themes of the waltz are taken from the writer’s 
opera, “ Sultan of Zanzibar." This is a good exhibi¬ 
tion piece. 

881. Biehl, A. Op. 111. Ohiming Bells 

(@lo<f eitf$iel)« Grade III. 0 60 

A typical parlor piece. Nothing difficult about the 
composition. It is pleasing throughout, and is in- 
tendedAo interest players of average capacity. 

882. Bryant, Gilmore W. Op. 6. Forty- 

three Practical Piano Studies. 

Applicable to any grade....... 1 

These, siudisss are designed to provide remedies for 

... For pupils that have 

lave not paid sufficient 
legato touch, accentua¬ 
tion, value Of ’ notes, two notes against three, and 
thirty-nine others of similar nature. 


50 


888. dementi, M. Op. 37. No. 1, Sonatina 

in E Flat....i 0 60 

This pieee-yeeeives an analysis In The Mtuieian, by 
R. Prentice, which is perhaps the heist reeomsaen'i*- 
tion that can be given, as none but the choicest pieces 
are contained in this book. 

884. Liszt, Fr. Soirees de Vienne Nb._ 6. 

Grade VII....... 0 60 

This is one of the most popular of Liszt’s pieces. It 
is founded on Schubert’s Waltzes, principally op. 77. 

This edition has received a revision at the 

hands of Miss Neally Stevens, the concert virtu-*: , 

885. Bubinstein, A. Marche a la Turqvte 

, (Beethoven). Grade VI...... 0 86 

An excellent edition of this' celebrated Bravura 
piece. It requires a large hand to do it Just It is 
as. effective concert piece. • 

886. Smith, Wilson, G. Soherzino (Kje- 

rulf. Grade HI.. 0 80 

Full of chanwfer and grace. It posseeses much of 
the Norwegian flavor. It la an acquisition to piano 
literature that players cannot afford to pass by. 
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887. Schumann.R. Op. 124. No. 10, Slum- 

* berSong. Grade IV... 0 

A gem. No composition of Schumann’s with the 
exception of perhaps TrSumerei is played more. This - 
edition is very accurately fingered ana phrased. 

888. The Twenty-four Soales in One... 0 

This is the only consecutive arrangement of all the 
Major and Minor Scales. They are to play from be¬ 
ginning to end without any interruption. 

889. Heneelt, A. Repos d‘Amour. 

Grade IV... $0 

It is not generally known that this popular piece is 
one of a set of Henselt 6tudes. The melody la carried 
first in the Jeft hand while the right hand plavs a 
guitar accompaniment. It requires to be gracefully 
played. The piece is marked Vuo. The lower voice 
is heard in first half of the piece after which a second 
voice joins it. The accompaniment is played between 
the two melodies and is not so easy as might appear. 

The piece is well worthy of study. 


890. \ Berens, H. Op. 79. Book l and n. 

891. / Grade III. Each book. 

These studies are far superior to any Czerny ever 
wrote. There are more harmonic effects and more at¬ 
tention is given to ph rasing. They are without octave 
and are about as difficult as Duvernoy of 120. To 
those who want something of that grade there is 
nothing more superior. 


892. 1 
893., 

1 Oonoone, J. Op. 30. Book I and n. 
f Grade IV. Each book ... 

1 26 


Charming studies for interpretation and deserve to 
be more used in teaching. Heller studies are not 
more pleasing, and with many pupils better results 
will be gained by using Coneone, especially if there 
is * lack of musical reeling. If Coneone will not- 
awaken it nothing will. 


894. 

Bertini, H. Op. 100. Book I.. 

76 

895. 

it a a a a TT 

76 

898. 

“ “ “ “ OOTT»p1«tA. 

1 60 


Grade HI. 



These studies are too well known to need introduc¬ 
tion. They are thoroughly musical and interesting. 
Most 'of them are of the character of pieces. Our 
edition is one of the best ou the market, being free 
of mistakes and neatly printed. 

__ 

897. 

Tapper, Thomas, Jr. Elfin Dance. 
Grade IV........ .... 

30 

898. 

Tapper, Thomas. Jr. Second Elfin 
Dance. Grade IV ... 

25 

899. 

Tapper, Thomas, Jr. The North 
Wind and the Pine. Grade IV„... 

25 

900. 

Tapper, Thomas, Jr. As the Poet 
Sits by the Fireside* Grade IV... 

26 

901. 

Tapper, Thomas, Jr. In the Twi¬ 
light. Grade IV. ...... 

25 

902. 

Tapper, Thomas,. Jr. Gavotte. 
Grade IV......... .... 

25 


The set of pieces is called “From My Sketch Book.” 
They are highly characteristic—-Mr Tapper is strik¬ 
ingly original in all his work, and in this set he has 
put forth his-best effort. Those who desire music by 
American composers will find these pieces good rep¬ 
resentatives. Many are giving concerts made up 
solely of music by American writers. This is com¬ 
mendable. Nothing will do more to encourage native 
talent than this. All the pieces of this ana the fol¬ 
lowing set are excellent for public performance. 


903. 

Glark, Helen A. 
Grade IV. 

Certainty, 

904. 

Clark, Helen A. 
Grade HI.. 

Idleness. 

905. 

Clark, Helen A. 
Grade IV. 

Unrest. 

906. 

Clark, Helen, A. 
Grade IV. 

Out Seeking'. 

907. 

Clark, Helen A. 
Grade IV. 

Joyous Hope. 

908. 

Clark, Helen A 

Complete... 


912. Godard, Benjamin. Op. 64. Deuxieme )' 
Maiurka Gride: VIL [ 

This is a superb composition. It has a fine melody, in the . 
% has some florid rhythm of the most effective kind in the right 
. hand and Is, taken for ail in all, a thoroughly charming and 
original composition; It is a fine concert number. 

.918. Holzel, Gustav. - Song's without Words 
(Lied Ohne Worte.) Db major. Grade V. 1 

It contains two pleasing and well-rounded melodies, one in 1 
■ octave, and the accompaniment is characterized by repeated 1 
chords. It will afford valuable work for the student in the : 
study of the Binging style; ' 

914. Volkmann, von R. Op. 63. No.'S, Walzer 

aus der Serenade. Grade IV. 

This composition is gay in mood, marked by distinct motives, 
well reiterated and clever bits of flying imitation. One capti¬ 
vating tone-figure (D—C— B—GI —F),catches the attention easily 
and takes a prominent place in the melody. 

915. Helmund, Erik Meyer. Op. 28. No. 1, 

Nocturne. Grade IV. 

In this beautiful and highly emotional composition, we find 
ourselves in the midst of modern harmonization, and we feel 
that the realms of Chopin, Schumann and Wagner are not far 
distant. Its.principal ideas lie in three remote keys, viz: Gfr, 
Efe and Bfr msjor, but the transitions are made with graceful 
suddenness and not with abrupt awkwardness. It is a fine study 
for pupils of some advancement. 

916. Merkel, G. Op. 181. No. 1, Polonaise. 

Grade V. 

This composition is of moderate difficulty, and though not 
especially varied or impassioned, it is brilliant and will serve 
well to give the rhythm of the polonaise to the pupils mind. 

917. Liszt, Fr. Rhapsodies Hongroises. No. 

2, Edition simplifies par Franz Bendel. 

This is a simplification of that best known Hungarian Khap- 
sodjhof Liszt, No. 2. It is lowered from CJ minor to C minor. 
None of the brilliant effect of the original is lost in this edition. 

EDWARD BAXTER FEBBY’S 
Fantasy fob Piano, 

—DIE LOEELEI.^- 

. . BASES UPON THE RHINE LEGKND. 

Universally pronounced the best Lorelei yet written, in the old or 
new world. ' 

Melodious and descriptive; excellent study for the left hand. 
Played in 100 concerts throughout the country, by the composer 
and Mr. W. H. Sherwood, since its publication; March 1st, 1888. 
Address " THE0. PRESSES, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have just published 

PRACTICAL HARMONY; 

DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS. 

BY _ 

DK. F. L. BHTEB. 

PRIOE 76 OEWT8 IN PAPER; »iTo6 IN BOARDS. 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har¬ 
mony and the pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure that it will 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the pupil oyer the whole ground of 
harmony. All-the : roles are covered in exercises of the 
taOBt varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi¬ 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
yonng musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. _ 

THEO. PRESSES, 

Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street. ’ 

DACTYLION. 

, . FOB PIANO STUDENTS. 

A mw invention of great practical value and real benefit to the Piano 
Player. 


PUPIL’S LESSON BOOK. 

Price 10 Cents. $1,00 per Dozen. 

The object of this work is to systemlze practice and stimulate the 
student to better study. It contains a record of the pupil’s work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etod»j and Piece#, with' the 
degrees-of merit of their preparation. The date of each lesson is 
also given, and In the back of the little book are four blank forms, 
for quarterly reports, which will be found very useful. 

Address the Publisher, 


This set forme what is called “Ideal Pictur 
(Musterbilder). A set or suite of exquisite tone plp- 
twem in th« Schumann type, and well worthy of, the 
attention of all lovers of refined art. 


Baqttr-j. S.- Gavotte and Bourse 
la G Grade V.*... 

Two attractive and Instructive little pieces. Well 
edited by Franc Kullak 

Bachman, G. Lea Sylphes’ 

‘False. Gfode III..... 



qu no M catchy” places, and will give pleasure to 
those not highly developed in musio. 

Godard, B. Op. 83. Au Matin. 

Grade-V... 

Godard has become deservedly fashionable with 
pianists. He is a strong writer in all styles of compo¬ 
sition. Although « violinist his reputation is based- 
on his piano compositions and songs. An Matin is 
perhaps one of bis bast efforts. 


To strengthen! the fingers. 
To improve the touch.' 

To ensure flexibility and raj 
To pive correot position of 1 
To save time ana a vast am< 


i To give oorreot posltion of fhe hand. 

! To save time ana a vast amount of labor. 

Prioe 33.60, Net. 

Unqualified endorsement of leading artists and teachers, among whom 
are 8. B. Mills, Dm. Lotus Maas, Madame Rtvb-Kino, Bobxbt Goto- 
bsck, Oaxltlb Pztbesilka, eto.,etc. 

Send for circular giving detailed information. 

— Address THfiOSOBE nWB. 


■' THEtt PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FIVE VALUABLE PAMPHLETS: 

“The Practical Value of Certain Modem Theories respecting 
Science of Harmony." By J. 0. Fillmore, Author of “His¬ 
tory of Music,”.;........26 cts. 

“What Shall we Play, or Musical Education in the Home.” 

' Letters to a Lady Friend By Carl Beiuecke. Translated 
by John Behmann,................,26 eta. 

“ Elementary Piano Instruction for Teacher or Pupil,” By Aloyg 

Hennes,.........16 cts. 

“ Advice to Vonng Students of Pianoforte.” A collection of about 

60 rules for beginner*. By Albert W. Bo rat, ._10 cts. 

“ Method of Study.” {For Amateurs.) By 0. A Macirore,.10 cts. 

The Five sent by Mall for 50 cts. 

Address Publisher, 

THE®. PRESSES, 1704 Chestnut 88., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


H. B. STEVENS & CO., 

ic Publishers! Imooi 


169 TB1M0NT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Agents for the low priced Editions of 

Peters and Breitkopf and Harfcel, Leipzig, 

Ootta, Stuttgart, and 

Augener & Go., London. 

ACCOUNTS OPENED ON TEST FAVOEABLE TEENS. 

ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

Catalogues free upon Application, and Bulletins of 
our new Music sent regularly , to thgaa-sending us 
their names. > 

NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 

sf-MCTSIO V FOLIOS.^ 

OUR OWN MAKE. 

Tried 75 Cents. .$6,00 per dozen, by Express. 

Thta folio is without spring back or ornamental work. It is a simple 
folio in cloth, with three strings to tie the open ends. 

Address THEO* PRE38ER, Phils., Pa. 

AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

X£ofn fo tBLnbprsfanb flBusir. 

VOL II. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

' PRICE 61.50. 

Musical Miscellanies, Historical Critical,. 
Philosophical and Pedagogic. , : ' 

Among the subjects treated, are Self Iti «in Music, 
Bird’s-eye View of Musical History, Wagner (3 Chapters), 
Theory of Piano Teaching, Psychological relations -of 
music, etc., etc. - 

Address-Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia. 
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AMERICAN 
ERVATORY OF 

WEBER MUSIC HALL, 

CHICAGO. 




Square and Upright Pianofortes 


Every Branch of Music aqd Elocution. 

COURSE OF STUDY THOROUGH 
AND COMPREHENSIVE. 


I EQUAL TO THE BEST. 

TERMS REASONABLE. 

Send for Catalogue to , 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

General Agent, 

No. 1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STUDIES IN 


Special Department for the Train¬ 
ing of Teachers. 


Fall Term begins September 9th. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By E. W. KRAUSE. 

For Private, Class or Self Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure 
(Time) and Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and 
other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to 
read and play correctly in a comparatively short time. 


Catalogue sent free on application. 

J. J. HATTSTAEDT, 

DIRECTOR. 

CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Price *1 .dtp In Boi’ds. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

[1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND VOLUME. 


Studies in Phrasing 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price SI.60 Net. 


A fort M eyery Stuieut of tie Piano sMi study 


CONTENTS: “ 

Introduction. Principles of Interpretation. 
Method of Study. 

IliXitJBTIIATIONSi 

1. Mendelssohn, First Song without Words. 

2. Bach, Loure in G. 

8 Chopin, Nocturne in E flat. 

4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

6 . Schumann, Warum. 

6 . Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

7. Schumann, Nachtstuecke in F, Op. 28, No. 4. 

8 . Bach, Invention in E minor, 3 voice, No. 7. 

9. Schumann, Grillen. ' 

10. Bubinstein, Melody in F. 

11 . Schumann, Polonaise in D, out of Opus 2. 

12. Mendelssohn (Duetto), No. 18. 

18. Schivio. au, Homewards, 

14. Chopin) Prelude in D flat. 

15. Bach, Saraband in E minor. 

16. Schubert, Minuet in B minor. Op. 79. 


Hme. Saint Amaranthe, w- „ « ik 

Gavotte de Concerto. Op. 42 Sternberg, « .75 

Serenade.. Op. 18, Mo. 1. Arthur Ibote ..75 

Swing Seng...A L. Lywu .50 

T®r»ntelle (4 hands). Op. 21. .Edmund B. Matioon— 1.50 

la Sonpir (The Sigh). Morceau Poetique, 

Edmund S. Mattoon... .75 i 

first lasurka. Chat. K Pratt .50 

Gavotte....... W. L. Blumemchein, .35 

Witchery, Valse Brilliante. B. E. Eenninges. .75 

Concert polonaise. Op. 37. Wilson G. Smith........ .75] 

In presenting this series of pianoforte pieces to the public, the 
publishers have had in mind two important points:— 

First.—A n appreciation of the fact that we have American anthers 
whose works are of a standard merit and educational value, and 
fully worthyof being presented to the musical public in as attractive 
a form as possible. , 

Second.—A belie? that both professional and amateur musicians 
will lend us their support in our efforts in behalf of native talent. 


MUSIC PUPIL’S TIME CARD. 

An accurate record of lessons taken and music received. Space 
given to arrange a daily practice schedule; also, for hints and cau¬ 
tions by the teacher, for marling the degree of excellence of each 
] lesson, and blank receipts to be filled out at the close of the term. 
Convenient in form ana an incentive to the pupil. 

“I like the card; think it is entirely practical.”— Emil Liebling, 
Chicago, Jan. 11, ’89. 

Price, 50 cents for a Packageof 25 Cards. 

FOB SALE BY 

The Root & Son’s liysl© Co., 

CHICAGO, ILL., 

And THEO. PRESSER, 1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Portraits of Great Musicians. 


GET THE BEST. 

KARL MERZ’S PIANO METHOD. 

By KARL MERZ. 

Simple, Frogremive and Practical, yet Thoroagh 
and Complete. 

No piano method aver published has so quickly come into nse as 
Merz’% New Piano Method. The best teachers throughout the country 
unite in pronouncing it far superior to any work of the kind yet 
written. 

TWO EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 

One with American and One with Foreign Fingering. 


Price $3.00, by Mail, postpaid. 


\ 


HENNINCES’ 


PRACTICAL GUIDE 

FOR 


SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES- 

Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 Cents. 

“ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

The following are now ready 

BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, 

MOZART, WAGNER. 

OTHEBS TO FOLLOW. 

The elegant portraits have giveiuthe greatest satisfac¬ 
tion whenever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.50 each, without frame. 

Address TH EO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

THE HIANUHIONEON. 

(Size, 10 x 6 x 7 inches.) 

An Apparatus of Five Keys with Adjustable Touch. 

FOR THE DEVELOPBEIT OF TECHNIQUE. 

Combining, in the most practicd way, the greatestjnumher of gym¬ 
nastic appliances directly ” useful to the hands of Pianists, 
Violinists or Performers on other instruments. Used and 
highly recommended by many of our leading A rtiitt and mott promi¬ 
nent Teaehert . 

PRICE $10.00, 

nr BOX WITH FULL DIRECTIONS. 

In order to bring this valuable and scientific apparatus within tba 
reach of hundreds of Applicant Teachers and Students of Music, I 
have concluded to reduce the price on the sale of 

309 MANUMONEOiS.TO $5 EACH, C. 0. D. 

Send me your orders at once. P." 0. Money Orders preferred. 
Checks must be certified. No response to inquiries unless accom¬ 
panied by a iwo-cent stamp. 

Address F. L. BECKER, 
ob * ,, 174 East 82d St., New York. 

THEO. PRESSER, 1704 Chestnut St., Phila. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS' OF THE PIANOFORTE. “MRS SPEAKER” 


A thorough course of the essentials in fingering technics will be 
founts indicated ;_infact, it is a complete InttrueO&n Book, with many 
valuable hints and explanations, as only a teacher of ripe experience 
can give.-, 

A BOON TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 

SPrice, bound in Cloth, 70 cents. 


S. BR AWARD'S SONS CO., 

145 & 147 Wabash Avenue, * 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


DRAMATIC CANTATA, IN ONE ACT. 

■****- -—BY— 

ALBERT W. BORST. 

PRICE $1.00. 

“The Operetta is as bright musically as it is clever in 
literary construction .’Liverpool Review, 

London, Novello k Co. 

: Philadelphia, Theodore Presses. 


4=3 

STUDIES FOR THE PI AN O F ORTE. 

By G. W. BEYANT. 

I* JR I O E $1i50. . Wm 


These studies are composed for the pnrpos:. of over¬ 
coming special faults and defects in piano playing,. 
They are to be used only with pupils who have contract* 
certain bad habits. They are a medicine rather than a 
tonic. The author has, in these stud ss, happily com-^ 
bined instruction with pleasure. 

Address publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















